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‘ e AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AssocraTION takes pride in announcing 
the publication on December 20th of a truly indispensable guide 


for every executive who is concerned with the establishment and main- 
tenance of equitable wages and salaries. 


THE AMA HANDBOOK 
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416 pages, 6 x 9, Cloth bound, Indexed 


Prices Before Publication: $5.75 
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PRICES AFTER PUBLICATION: $7.50 
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This manual is published to meet the needs of every company that 
contemplates setting up a formal program of wage and salary administra- 
tion for the first time, or wishes to review and improve its present pro- 
sere in the light of tested and up-to-date practices. It sets forth the 

asic principles and requirements that must be considered at every 
stage of planning and administration. 

A carefully-edited and integrated compilation of the best mate- 
rials on wage and salary administration that AMA has’ published, this 
handbook also contains new AMA research on wage surveys, clerical 
salary administration, and job analysis and job evaluation forms, as well 
as an up-to-date bibliography. 


Order now at pre-publication prices from: 
Publication Service 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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New Facts on Industry's Hidden 
Payroll 


“EIGHTEEN BILLION, 
twenty-five million, hundred 
thousand, four hundred is a 
Tack a dollar mark in front 
and it sounds like a Joan to Europe. 
is hidden. 


seven and 
and six 
round 
of it 
Yet it 
Every year this sum is disbursed 
from the collective pocket of United States 
employers, and they, anesthetized by un- 
awareness, only vaguely miss it. Worse 
than that, the people to whom it goes hardly 
realize that they are getting it. I refer to 
America’s hidden payroll—the salary with 
the fringe on top!” Thus did Ben F. Mc- 
Clancy, General Manager of the Associated 
Industries of Cleveland, speaking at the 
University of Missouri, characterize the in- 
creasing burden of non-wage labor costs— 
and the failure of many companies to ob- 
tain maximum employee relations value 
from these expenditures by communicating 
the facts on them to employees. 


hundred 
one 


good 


figure. 


The most up-to-date information on wage 
supplements (comprising a wide variety of 
voluntary and legally required insurance 
and benefit programs, pension plans, and 
payments for time not worked) is provided 
by a survey recently completed by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce.* Reports covering 
the year 1949 were received from 690 com- 
panies, 186 of which had provided similar 
data for 1947 in an earlier study. A com- 
parison of figures from the firms covered in 
both surveys shows a substantial jump in 
average non-wage payments to 16.2 per cent 
of payroll in 1949 (from 14.4 per cent two 
years previously). 

Following are other salient facts developed 
from the study: 

(1) The average payments of 
the 690 companies for 1949 represented an 
addition to the labor costs of doing business 
equal to 16.0 per cent of the total wage bill. 
In money 
sent an 


non-wage 


terms, non-wage payments repre- 
additional 23.7 cents per hour 
worked, or $477 per year for each employee. 

(2) There remains a wide variation 


* Wage Supplements—The Non-Wage Labor Cost 
of Doing Business, Economic Research Depart 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
Washington 6, D. C. 16 pages. 50 cents. 
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among individual firms and industries in the 
size of non-wage payments. Some compa- 
nies in 1949 reported non-wage payments 
equalling less than 6 per cent of the wage 
bill, while in other companies this figure 
was more than 30 per cent. One industry 
averaged less than 10 per cent, while an- 
other averaged 24 per cent. The value of 
these benefits per employee ranged from 
200 a year in one industry to $706 in an- 
other. 

(3) There is no distinct relationship be- 
tween the size of individual firms and the 
importance of non-wage payments as an 
addition to the wage bill. 

(4) Legally required payments have lost 
some of their relative importance since 1947. 
For the 186 identical companies, these pay- 
ments equalled 3.0 per cent of the addition 
to the wage bill in 1947, but only 2.8 per 
cent in 1949, is ac- 
counted for by the fact that average wages 
rose between 1947 and 1949, while legally 
required payments were generally based on 
a fixed amount of income. 


This relative decline 


Current Military Service Policies 


MORE THAN 25 PER CENT of American com- 
panies have already agreed to provide some 
form of bonus to employees called into mili- 
tary service, according to a survey of 500 
large and small organizations by The 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Washing- 
ton. 

In the majority of cases, the survey shows, 
the bonus takes the form of payments 
equivalent to the employee’s regular wages 
for a specified period. One month’s pay is 
the most popular criterion, but nearly as 
many companies reduce the __ specified 
period to one or two weeks. About half of 
the surveyed firms using this standard re- 
quire that the person entering the armed 
services must have worked for the company 
from six months to a year. 

Two per cent of the companies questioned 
by BNA make a flat-sum payment to the 
employee when he shoves off for army of 
navy nearly half the cases, the 
amount depends upon the employee's length 
of service. Three per cent of the companies 


duty. [n 





make up the difference between the em- 
ployee’s military pay and his company pay 
for a short period. Sixty-four per cent of 
the 500, however, have not provided for any 
military leave bonus yet—and, apparently, 
are not officially considering such a policy. 

Of the 500 companies which cooperated 
in the survey, 358 have pension plans for 
some or all of their employees. Of these, 
267 credit time spent in the armed services 
toward the employee’s retirement pay. In the 
case of plans where the employee contributes 
toward his own pension, 35 of the com- 
panies say they will make up all such 
employee contributions during the em- 
ployee’s absence. 

It was found that 370 of the 500 concerns 
surveyed have an insurance plan for de- 
pendents of employees. Of these, 109 com- 
mit themselves to continuing such insurance 
when the employee in military service is 
absent. Seven per cent of the companies 
contribute toward the employee’s cost of 
National Service Life Insurance. 

Almost 5 per cent of the organizations 
questioned—principally those in petroleum 
and related industries—report that they con- 
tinue regular payments of some sort to 
servicemen beyond their first three months 
in service. However, half do so only if the 
serviceman has dependents. 

“Military service” is construed to include 
the merchant marine by 31 per cent of the 
surveyed organizations, and the Red Cross 
and similar relief services by 8 per cent. 
Temporary employees are covered in 22 
per cent of the plans and probationary em- 
ployees in 39 per cent. 


Workers Doubt Benefits of Social- 
ized Medicine, Survey Shows 


THE OPPONENTS OF SOCIALIZED MEDICINE in 
this country would seem to have a great ele- 
ment of strength in that nearly half of the 
wage earners are definitely opposed to such 
a program and more than one-fourth have 
not yet made up their minds about it, ac- 
cording to a recent survey by Macfadden 
Publications. Only about one-fourth of 
those surveyed definitely favor socialized 
medical care. The worker families queried 
represent more than half of all the voters. 

Union members are considerably more in 
favor of socialized medicine than non-union- 
ized workers. Of those who favor it, 21 per 
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cent volunteered their reasons. The chief 
reason expressed is that it would provide 
better care for all. On the other hand, one 
in five of them say that they approve it 
only if a person can choose his or her own 
doctor, and others question whether it would 
be properly administered. (One indication 
of the degree to which the opponents of 
socialization fail to get their ideas over is 
that a substantial number of those who 
favor socialized medicine say that they do 
so because the American Medical Associa- 
tion is opposed to it.) Of those opposed to 
socialized medicine, 26 per cent volunteered 
comments. The major reasons presented by 
the larger number were opposition to gov- 
ernment control and the feeling that too 
much graft already exists in the government. 
Others feel that the present system is the 
better and that government control would 
greatly increase our costs. 


Foot Care and Employee Effi- 
ciency 


FOOT AILMENTS and discomfort—a some- 
what neglected problem of employee health 
—cost American industry more than $600,- 
100,000 last year through lost motion and 
wasted time, according to a recent survey 
by the American Foot Care Institute. This 
1949 estimate represents a new high over 
the total cost estimated 10 years previously, 
and includes errors, absenteeism, accidents, 
and reduced production due to more than 
75 varieties of sore feet—most of them 
caused by improper footwear. The survey 
further revealed that 65 per cent of indus- 
trial workers complained of aching feet in 
1939, while 82 per cent complained of foot 
and leg pains in the later check. 

The Institute has formulated the follow- 
ing recommendations to workers to lower 
the high incidence of foot accidents and 
infections: 

1. Falls are a major cause of injury. 
Avoid them. Don’t go to work in high or 
run-down heels or in shoes with worn soles. 

2. Keep shoes in repair. Wear sturdy all- 
leather shoes, with flexible firm leather 
soles to prevent puncture and_ infection 
from upturned nails. 

3. One out of every 10 jobs requires a 
safety-toe shoe. Even if you don’t handle 
heavy pieces, there is danger from falling 
objects. 
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4. Wear boots and leggings if you work 
near flying sparks or hot metals. 

5. Avoid walking barefooted . . 
shoes made of impermeable material 
wearing rubbers in warm vehicles or in- 
doors. Heat and moisture 
spread foot infections. 

The American Foot 
prepared a_ booklet 


. wearing 


inside footwear 


Institute has 
A Proposed 


Care 
entitled 


Plan for the Establishment of an Industrial 
Foot Care Clinic, covering necessary steps 


in enlisting the cooperation of workers, cost 
analysis of the project, and methods of in 
tegrating it into any existing health services. 
This plan has been worked out in consulta- 
tion with leading foot health authorities, 
industrial safety experts, and labor relations 
specialists. It is available without charge 
from the American Foot Care Institute, 1775 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. The Insti- 
tute is also available for special consultation 
in connection with questions that may arise 
in setting up individual foot care clinics. 


New Format for AMA Proceed- 
ings 


AS ANOTHER STEP in an over-all program to 
improve the appearance and readability of 
AMA publications, the Association has had 
the format of its divisional Series rede- 
signed by Mahlon Cline, consultant in typog- 
raphy and layout: The new format, inaugu- 
rated with the recently published proceed- 
ings of the Fall Personnel Conference, 
features a more durable cover, new typog- 
raphy, and a high-quality watermarked in- 
side stock. Each divisional Series will be 
distinguished by a different-colored cover. 

Along with the new format the Associa- 
tion has instituted a uniform price policy, 
with a discounted price of $1.00 per copy 
applying to members who desire to order 
extra copies, and a price of $1.25 to non- 
members. 

Though distribution of proceedings is 
restricted to members until six months after 
each conference, exceptions are sometimes 
made to this rule when especial timeliness 
of subject matter indicates the desirability 
of immediate release. Such an exception 
has been made in the case of the two book. 
lets resulting from the recent Personnel Con- 


ference: Personnel Problems Under Mobili- 
zation (Personnel Series No. 135) and 
Wage Policy and Problems in a Prepared- 
ness Economy (Personnel Series No. 136). 


Full Use of Handicapped Urged 
as War Labor Measure 


TO COMBAT THE SHORTAGE of skilled workers 
already developing in key industries as a 
result of the multi-billion-dollar prepared- 
ness program, employers are being urged by 
the U. S. Department of Labor to make the 
fullest possible use of handicapped workers, 
women workers, and older employees, 
Thomas F. Mulhern, Regional Investigation 
Supervisor of the Wage and Hour Division, 
told members of the Empire State Associa- 
tion of the Deaf at their recent annual con- 
vention in Buffalo. 

Mr. Mulhern pointed out that the Wage 
and Hour Law allowed for the employment 
of disabled workers and of learners at less 
than the 75-cents-an-hour minimum, pro- 
vided the employers secured a special cer- 
tificate from the Wage and Hour Division or 
from the Veterans Administration in the case 
of disabled veterans. These exceptions to the 
minimum rate were allowed by Congress 
to encourage employment of the disabled, 
(Firms paying piecework rates, however, 
must pay disabled workers the same rate 
per piece given other employees.) 

Special studies made by the Bureau of 
Labor Standards (reported on in previous 
issues of PERSONNEL) indicate that disabled 
workers have less than the average rate of 
absenteeism and and a_ lower 
turnover. Their production rate equals or 
betters that of normal workers provided 
they are selectively placed on jobs where 
their physical disability is not a handicap. 

Certificates for subminimum rates, similar 
to those for handicapped workers or learn- 
ers, can also be secured for older workers 
re-entering the labor force, if their age 
slows down their production. The Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Companies was 
praised by the speaker for its campaign to 
assure employers that there is no provision 
in workmen’s compensation insurance poli- 
cies or rates which penalizes an employer 
for hiring handicapped workers. 


tardiness, 





Is Industry Prepared for a 
New War Labor Board? 


DANIEL SCHEINMAN}{ 


The possibility of a new government wage control program makes it imperative 
that industry prepare now to recruit competent personnel to represent it on any 
tripartite agency which may be established. A helpful step in this direction is a 
review of industry's experience during World War II under the WLB and the 
effectiveness of its representation on the Board. This article examines some of the 


strengths and weaknesses that emerge from such a review and presents recom- 


mendations for action now. 


UNDER THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 
1950, the President has been granted 
vast authority to impose wage, price 
and rationing controls when and how 
he finds such action necessary, with but 
few limitations.* The President may 
also establish appropriate machinery 
for the settlement of labor disputes. 
Industry may soon be confronted with 
a complex machinery of labor controls, 
for which it is inadequately prepared. 

Recent reports reveal that trade and 
employer associations are concerned 
about the impact of the mobilization 
program on their industries and have 
established “mobilization committees” 
to review the matter and serve as liaison 
with government agencies. Little if any 
activity has been reported regarding 
preparations for government control 
over wages and other aspects of labor- 
management relations. 

It seems desirable for management 
to review its experience during World 


¢t Labor Relations Consultant, Peoria, Il. 


* The period May 24, 1950, to June 24, 1950, is 
established as the basic period for determining 
unreasonable price or wage increases. The Presi 
dent may also impose selective controls but if 
controls are imposed on a particular material or 
service, they must be imposed on wages, salaries, 
and other compensation in the industry or busi- 

‘ness producing the material or performing the 
service. 





War II and set in operation a program 
of mobilization on the labor-manage- 
ment front. 

Wage and other labor controls dur- 
ing World War II effected tremendous 
changes in labor-management relations. 
Experience has shown that many of 
these changes, occurring during a period 
of national emergency, have endured up 
to the present time. 


Emergence of a “Laboristic’’ Economy 


Personal observation as an industry 
member of a Regional War Labor 
Board led me to conclude that industry 
came out second-best as compared with 
the job performed by organized labor 


on the War Labor Board. I do not 
mean by this that industry did not 
contribute its fair share of the effort 
required for the relatively successful 
accomplishments of the Board in mak- 
ing the wage stabilization program 
work or in ensuring labor peace. Yet, 
the price for such accomplishment was 
high as measured by the gains of or- 
ganized labor. In fact, the War Labor 
Board accelerated the change from a 
capitalistic to a “laboristic” economy. 
The records of the War Labor Board 
reveal the extent to which changes in 
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labor-management relations were ef- 
fected. 

The United States Department of 
Labor has published a_ three-volume 
work entitled Termination Report of 
the National War Labor Board and 
another volume containing the 7 ermina- 
tion Report of the National Wage 
Stabilization Board. These _ reports, 
submitted by the Chairmen of these 
Boards and prepared by the staffs of 
the respective agencies, contain a vast 
amount of data regarding the work of 
the National War Labor Board during 
the period January 12, 1942, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, and of its successor 
agency, the National Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, during the period January 
1, 1946, to February 24, 1947. 


Far-Reaching Effects of Board Decisions 

A review of the policies and decisions 
of the Boards contained in these vol- 
umes reveals the extent to which the 
Boards contributed to fundamental 
changes in labor-management relations. 
Other than wage-rate problems which, 
of necessity, were tied in with the Wage 
Stabilization program, significant and 
enduring changes were made in 
“fringe” issues and in non-wage mat- 
ters. 

The Boards’ influence was felt in the 
whole gamut of “fringe” issues. Hours 
and Overtime, Wage Incentives, Vaca- 
tions, Shift Differentials, Holidays, 
Bonus Payments, Sick Leave, Insurance 
Plans, Pay for Time Not Worked, Sev- 
erance Pay, Paid Meal and Rest Periods 
and a host of other practices were 
affected by Board decisions. 

Important and lasting policies were 
established on other vital labor-manage- 
ment problems. Union Security—the 
well-known Maintenance-of-Membership- 
Clause—Check-off, Grievance Proce- 
dure, Discharge, Seniority Rules, Retro- 
activity all felt the impact of Board 
policies. 


Those who may feel that organized 
labor has about exhausted the scope of 
new demands both in the wage and 
non-wage fields underestimate the 
ability of organized labor to come up 
with new and far-reaching proposals. 
Social Insurance, Pensions, Pay for 
Holidays Not Worked, which have be- 
come widespread since the war, are 
only further steps in organized labor’s 
never ending search for “more.” 

It is generally recognized by most 
competent public, labor, and manage- 
ment people in labor relations that in 
the field of labor relations the system 
of tripartitism is an essential mecha- 
nism of enforcing democratic govern- 
ment controls. While the nature of any 
wage controls which may be imposed 
is as yet unknown, it seems reasonable 
to assume that any wage controls must 
be accompanied by some legal authority 
to prevent strikes and lockouts called 
to obtain concessions in conflict with 
these controls. A no-strike, no-lockout 
pledge may be one ingredient required. 
Furthermore, with governmental con- 
trols over wages, the “heart” of the 
union agreement, it is unlikely that 
such controls can be limited to eco- 
nomic matters alone. 


Role of Industry Representatives 


The function of industry representa- 
tives on such a government agency 
would be to bring to the Board a broad 
view of industry’s problems and a 
realistic approach to the enforcement 
of such controls. This is particularly 
important when so large a proportion 
of public representatives may be re- 
cruited from universities, the clergy, 
and related fields.‘ Experience during 
World War II indicated that “without 


1The Termination Report of the National War 
Labor Board shows that almost half the Regional 
Board Public Members were recruited from uni- 
versities, and the balance from among the clergy, 
practicing attorneys, federal officials, judges, and 
editors. /bid., p. 586 
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benefit of the contributions of the in- 
dustry and labor members, there would 
have been many serious mistakes made 
and conclusions arrived at that would 
have been unacceptable either to labor 
or management or to both.” 

If industry is to play its proper role 
in any future controls imposed in the 
field of labor-management relations, it 
must be prepared to do a more effective 
job on any agency established for the 
purpose. 

While the reports referred to above 
contain considerable statistical and fac- 
tual data, they many 
“value judgments” from which much 
can be learned. Particularly significant 
are the Reports from the Regions, in 
which the Chairmen of the 13 Regional 
War Labor Boards report their opinions 
regarding the work of the Board. 


also contain 


Obstacles to Adequate Representation 


One of the foremost problems en- 
countered by the Industry Section of 
the War Labor Board was the difficulty 
in obtaining competent industry repre- 
sentatives on the Board. Organized 
labor found it relatively simple to re- 
cruit competent representatives—in the 
main, it assigned experienced repre- 
sentatives from existing staffs of the 
Federations or International Unions. 
Many of industry’s representatives were 
not industry’s most able men but merely 
retired business men who were too re- 
mote from practical problems in the 
field or others who gave part-time serv- 
ice such as they could spare from other 
pressing duties. 

Regional War Labor Board Directors 
complained that in many regions, the 
industry members were not representa- 
tive of industry in the region, that turn- 
over of members was too great, attend- 
ance was poor, and that generally indus- 
try was at a decided disadvantage as 


*Ibid., p. $81. 
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compared with organized labor’s repre- 
sentatives. 


One Regional Director reported as 
follows: 


This continuity of service 
representatives), coupled with the labor 
members’ professional interest in the 
Board's affairs, led to a certain unbalance 
in Board discussions, since the industry 
members ordinarily were at some disad- 
vantage in terms of knowledge of the 
Board’s work and applicable precedents.* 


(of labor’s 


Another Regional Director reported 
in the same vein: 

During the first year of the Board’s work, 
only three out of the 12 industry mem- 
bers had had experience with unions in 
their own plants or otherwise. . . . Some 
of the industry members without previous 
experience with organized labor were ob- 
structive in their tactics on the Board.‘ 


While trade association representa- 
tives performed yeoman’s service for 
industry in some regions, in other re- 
gions no trade association executives 
were permitted to serve on the Board. 
One Regional Director reported as 
follows: 

The industry group insisted that the in- 
dustry board representatives be actively 
engaged in an executive position for a 
manufacturing company in good repute. 
They carefully avoided being weighted 
down by association executives who were 
not themselves actually active in admin- 
istering the affairs of a particular com- 
pany. I believe that on the whole the 
membership of our industry group con- 
sisted of more independent industrialists 
than was true of the membership of most 
regions.° 

This policy, involving the presence of 
active business executives, made it 
necessary to rotate membership, with a 
consequent loss of continuity. This 
Regional Director also complained of 
the non-representative composition of 
the industry members, all of whom 
came from manufacturing concerns, ex- 
cept one. 


In contrast, Region X Director on the 


* Tbid., p. 642. 
‘Ibid. p. 652. 
8 Ibid., p. 671. 
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Pacific Coast reported that the most 
active industry members were from 
employers’ associations reflecting, no 
doubt, the high degree of employer 
organization in that area.° 

An interesting comment in this con- 
nection was made by a Regional Chair- 
man of the National Wage Stabilization 
Board: 


In comparing industry members represent- 
ing individual companies and those repre- 
senting trade associations, | believe the 
former exercised more weight with ap- 
plicants than the latter. On the other 
hand, the members representing associa- 
tions showed more knowledge of, and 
patience with, the administrative process 
and in general were less critical of the 
routine machinery of running the agency. 
In this region, the respective attitudes of 
the groups might be coincidences, since 
several of the association men had had 
experience with other government agencies 
and might be predisposed to sympathize 
with us on that ground.’ 


This same person recommended that, 
“The industry should be 
chosen partly as representatives of in- 
dividual companies and partly from 
trade associations.” 

In the Detroit Region, the Director 
reported that industry representatives 
were confined to one geographic area 
and to one or a few industries. “We 
had a surfeit of knowledge as to the 
automotive industry and a shortage of 


members 


knowledge as to conditions in related 


industries.” 

It was generally reported that it took 
about three months of fairly regular 
attendance for a Board member to be- 
come sufficiently acquainted with the 
Board’s policies, procedures, and prob- 
lems to make him fully useful. Some 
Board members with specialized labor 
relations experience were able to adjust 
themselves in a shorter period, but 
others, because of irregular attendance 
and lack of aptitude, were a hindrance 


‘ 743 

nf | a States Department of Labor, The Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization Board, p. 316. 

8 Ibid 

® Jbid., p. 758 


rather than a benefit to the work of the 
Board. 


The use of full-time administrative 
assistants for the industry section over- 
came some of the obstacles of adequate 
representation in some regions. In one 
region, however, it was reported that, 
“the labor groups delegated large au- 
thority to their assistants; the usefulness 
of the industry assistant was limited by 
the unwillingness of the industry group 
to give him much authority.””* 


Familiarity with Labor 
Negotiations Helpful 


With respect to the caliber of person 
suitable for work as an industry Board 
member, one Regional Director com- 
mented as follows: 


A man whose work outside the Board 
brings him into contact with labor rela- 
tions problems can quickly adjust himself 
to the Board’s workload. On the other 
hand, a man of great business acumen and 
standing in the community but without 
labor experience may be lost in the in- 
tricacies of Board discussions which, in 
the course of time, have acquired an 
almost professional flavor and jargon 
(though not a professionally polite tone). 
I conclude that a capable business execu- 
tive who has had first-hand knowledge of 
labor negotiations is likely to be a more 
fruitful representative of industry than 
would be an executive of perhaps greater 
personal eminence in the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers."* 


Similar experience was reported with 
respect to the Industry Panel Members 
of the Regional Boards. These Panel 
Members handled indi- 
vidual cases. Their reports on cases 
and their recommendations were sub- 
mitted to the Regional Boards for 
action. While the Industry Board Mem- 
bers averaged approximately 25 mem- 
bers in each of the 13 Regional Boards, 
Panel Members ran to 200 or more in 
each Region. This meant that industry 
provided approximately 300 Regional 


hearings on 


% United States Department of Labor, The Ter- 
mination Report of the National War Labor 
Board, p. 655. 

1 [bid., p. 621. 
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and National Board Members and about 
2,500 Panel Members. 


Necessity of Immediate Organization 
for Adequate Representction 


Recent reports emanating from Wash- 
ington indicate that top-level govern- 
ment officials are encountering serious 
difficulties in recruiting competent top- 
flight executive personnel to man im- 
portant posts in the defense program. 
“At a meeting last week-end in Sea 
Island, Georgia, three government 
officials told business men about the 
problem and contended that they had 
an obligation to accept calls to govern- 
ment service.’ Confronted as they 
may be with immediate and prospective 
adjustments to a mobilized economy, 
business men cannot afford to overlook 
the importance of active participation 
in the administration of what will un- 
doubtedly be a far-reaching program 
affecting the immediate and long-run 
structure of our economy. 

Industry cannot afford to wait until 
a wage control program is established 
before it starts to recruit competent 
personnel to represent it on such a pro- 
gram. The press has already reported 
“the probable employer  representa- 
tives” on the new tripartite Wage Sta- 
bilization Board.’* Unofficially, there 
are reports that a labor-management 
conference has been scheduled for early 


12 New York Times, November 9, 1950. 
18 Ibid. 
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in 1951. At this conference important 
policies will no doubt be formulated 
which will affect labor-management re- 
lations in the years ahead. The best 
thinking and personnel in industry 
must be made available to represent it 
at this conference. 


Trade associations, employer organi- 
zations, and _ individuals companies 
should also assist by making available 
competent personnel for the administra- 
tion of the wage stabilization program. 
Competent specialists should be pre- 
pared to assist in the accumulation and 
analysis of wage and fringe data in 
various industries and areas. Proper 
channels of communication must be es- 
tablished to bring to the attention of 
industry’s representatives adequate in- 
formation on the diverse labor relations 


practices of various firms and indus- 
tries. 


At the appropriate time, potential 
personnel should be assembled in na- 
tional and regional conferences to ex- 
plain the wage control program and the 
structure of the organization established 
to administer this program. Only in 
this way will it be possible to avoid 
some of the errors of the last war and 
a last-minute scramble for adequate 
personnel. Beneficial representation and 
effective organization for industry are 
imperative if industry is not to lose 
ground on the labor-management front 
in the mobilization program. 








MIDWINTER GENERAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The Midwinter Personnel Conference of the American 
Management Association will be held on Monday, Tuesday, and 
W ednesday, February 26-28, 1951, at The Palmer House, Chicago. 














An Adventure in Multiple 


Management 


J. S. NICHOLLS, JR., President 
Industrial Tape Corporation 


Experience with an auxiliary board of directors composed of members of middle 


management at the Industrial Tape Corporation has produced some highly de- 


sirable results, declares the author of this article. 


EVERY BUSINESS faces the need to dis- 
\ backlog 
of such talent must be ready to replace 
older 


cover new execulive taient. 


men who advance or retire, as 
well as to fill positions created by ex- 
pansion and technologic change. 
Business must do more, however, than 
merely find young men of executive 
calibre. 


Few executives certainly few 


young ones—come to their jobs fully 


developed. They need to learn, gain 
And their 
must be encouraged and guided by the 


At the 


same time, the company must make the 


experience, grow. progress 


company in which they work. 


best possible use of their abilities. Any- 
thing less is unfair to consumers, execu- 
tives and stockholders. 

There are various ways to solve this 
problem of finding and developing 
One of the 
adopted by the Industrial Tape Corpora- 
tion of New Brunswick, New Jersey, 


falls under the general heading of “mu!- 


executive talent. plans 


tiple management,” the phase with which 


we are here being termed 


Board of Directors. The 
Board has achieved substan- 


concerned 
the Auxiliary 
Auxiliary 


tial success, and has evoked many ques- 
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He describes here how the 
board was formed, how it operates, and what it has achieved—not only in terms 
of executive orientation and development but of company-wide improvements 
made possible through special projects undertaken by the auxiliary board. 


tions from executives who are interested 
in such plans for their own organiza- 
tions. These queries are answered 
briefly in the following account. 

A few points deserve emphasis. First, 
the Auxiliary Board of Industrial Tape 
Corporation is not unique—it is built 
upon the ideas of others and has pro- 
fited by their experience. Second, de- 
velopment of men comes slowly. Human 
beings are accustomed to go their own 
way, run their own show, think about 
their own problems to the exclusion of 
others, to do as they have always done. 
Only time, experience and guidance will 
overcome these habits. An auxiliary 
board may take a year to affect the 
thoughts and actions of its members. 
Still more time may pass before the 
board begins to reveal unsuspected 
executive talent, and to present recom- 
mendations by which its company will 
profit. All this, however, merely means 
that an auxiliary board works with men 
and time, as all business does. 

Multiple Management is a device for 
developing executive ability at the same 
time that it uses this executive talent in 
the solution of practical day-to-day 
problems. The Auxiliary Board is a 
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variation of multiple management. It is 
a means of bringing together a diverse 
group of executives, whose daily work 
restricts them to operations within a 
single department. They meet for the 
purpose of locating and solving prob- 
lems which frequently lead them beyond 
the narrow confines of their daily opera- 
tions. 


The Auxiliary Board provides respon- 
sible experience—not mere schoolroom 
practice—in all phases of management. 
Board members and their associates en- 
counter problems, weigh facts and reach 
decisions for which they take respon- 
sibility and receive credit. The plan is 
one of training 
merely 


by doing, not one of 
learning how to do through 
observation or discussion. 

That service on the Board develops 
men simultaneously with their practical 
contributions is seen in the fact that 
four members of the Senior Board at 
Industrial Tape came from the Aux- 
iliary Board. 


Background: The Corporation 


The Industrial Tape Corporation was 
established in 1937 to make and market 


both pressure-sensitive and thermoplas- 
} 


tic tapes for use in the home, commerce 
and industry. Texcel, Permacel, and 
Bondex are the trade marks of tapes 
which are among its well-known prod- 
ucts. 

It occupies its own modern factory 
on the outskirts of New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. Some 650 persons are employed 
in the New Brunswick plant. Approxi- 
mately 60 of these belong to manage- 
ment, of whom 50 are classed as mid- 
dle management—junior members of 
the executive and administrative groups 
and members of the professional staff. 
These 50 men from middle management 
are the people from whom the Auxiliary 
Board draws its members. 
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Origin and Objectives of 
Auxiliary Board 


The history of the Auxiliary Board 
of Directors goes back to the Spring of 
1946. At that time, it was realized that 
problems were coming up which the 
Board of Directors lacked time to han- 
dle. Where could they get assistance? 
And how could they make sure of new 
executive talent to meet the needs of 
a growing business? 

Encouraged by Robert W. Johnson, 
Chairman of the parent corporation 
(Johnson & Johnson), the writer studied 
the principles and methods of Multiple 
Management. Then he and the Board 
of Directors adapted the methods of 
multiple management to their personnel 
and needs and established an auxiliary 
board. In doing so, they set up three 
principal objectives: 

1. To discover executive talent by giving 


it a chance to work and win recogni- 
tion. 


To develop the ability of junior execu- 
tives by giving them an understanding 
of the company as a whole, by encour- 
aging teamwork among them, and by 
providing responsible experience in 
both details of management and policy- 
making. 


To use the abilities of junior manage- 
ment to the greatest possible advantage 
of the corporation in discovering and 
solving problems. 


In other words, the plan was designed 
to bring profit through improvements in 
operation, as well as to find encourage 
and train executive talent. 


Membership 


The Auxiliary Board consists of 10 
members, elected for terms of six 
months. At the end of every six-month 
period, each member rates his fellows 
in the order of 1 to 9. The two who 
have served longest among the lower 
five are retired from the board: ihe re- 
maining eight are automatically re- 
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elected. The full board then elects two 
new members by preferential ballot, as 
well as a chairman and a secretary for 
the coming term. 

This method of selection maintains 
continuity of personnel, thought and ex- 
perience. At the same time, it gives 
new people a chance to join the Board, 
and brings in new blood twice a year. 
Since is terminated by 
length of service as well as by rating 
on service rendered, there is virtually 
no stigma in being dropped. In fact, 
retiring members 


membership 


minutes of 
meetings for two terms—a full year—in 
recognition of the fact that they have 
served on the Board and are still inter- 
ested in it. 

There are no formal rules for ap- 
portioning representation, but care is 
taken to elect members from 
divisions of the corporation. 


receive 


varied 


This is 


well shown by the Auxiliary Board’s 


present membership, which includes: 
Merchandising Manager (Texcel), Plant 
Superintendent, General Accountant, 
Sales Manager (Texcel), New Products 
Development Manager, Industrial Engi- 
neer, Manager of Warehouses, Manager 
of Development and Control, Special As- 
sistant to the Director of Technical Di- 
vision, and Assistant Personnel Direc- 
tor. 


How the Auxiliary Board Operates 


The Auxiliary Board does its work 
in regularly scheduled meetings and 
through the medium of committees. 
Meetings are held every two weeks, start- 
ing at 4:45 P.M. The first forty-five 
minutes are devoted to dinner and in- 
formal discussion in the plant cafeteria. 
At 5:30 P.M., members go to a con- 
ference room, where the formal meeting 
is held. 

Matters for the Board’s attention are 
presented from the floor. Some prob- 
lems are handled informally and dis- 


posed of at the meeting. If discussion 
shows that a proposal should be ac- 
cepted for investigation, a motion to that 
effect is passed. The chairman then as- 
signs the project to a committee which 
may consist only of Board members, or 
may also include non-members whose 
abilities and experience fit them to deal 
with the problem in hand. 

The committee’s chairman generally 
is the member by whom the project was 
presented. Under him the committee 
meets, conducts studies, and prepares 
written recommendations. The chairman 
informs the Auxiliary Board of his 
committee’s progress; when its recom- 
mendations are ready, he presents them 
for the Board’s consideration. This 
often leads to suggestions for additions 
or changes. When these have been 
made, and when the amended recom- 
mendations are unanimously approved, 
they are transmitted to the corpora- 
tion’s Board of Directors. 


Cooperation from the Board 
of Directors 


Success of the Auxiliary Board and 
its committees depends upon encourage- 
ment from the corporation Board of 
Directors. In fact, this type of mul- 
tiple management probably can succeed 
only when the following general condi- 
tions are met: 


1. The company, through its board of di- 

rectors, must have determined to use 
middle management in working out 
policies and in solving important prob- 
lems. 
Top executives must be ready to share 
authority and responsibility with other, 
younger men. Final authority, of 
course, still rests with the highest 
executives. 


There must be a policy of training 
executives in breadth of vision, team- 
work, mutual understanding and con- 
cern for the company as a whole. 

Executives must be patient, at least 
while the Board is young. An Auxiliary 
Board has to overcome human obstacles. 
It also must cope with conditions 
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which encourage isolation, narrowness 
and specialization among junior execu- 
tives. Time is needed to surmount these 
difficulties before the group can bring 
in important results. 


These conditions were met in the In- 
dustrial Tape Corporation before the 
Auxiliary Board was __ established. 
Throughout its work, the Board has re- 
ceived official encouragement and help- 
ful cooperation. Senior executives are 
always available for consultation; they 
also make information freely available. 
Recommendations submitted by the 
Auxiliary Board are considered prompt- 
ly and carefully. 


Projects and Results 


The Auxiliary Board has reported 
upon 31 projects, of which 23 were ac- 
cepted, five were rejected, and three are 
now under consideration. The scope of 
this work, as well as the results achieved, 


may be indicated by brief summaries of 
a few projects approved by the Board 
of Directors: 

Project 1: Revision of Order-Han- 
dling Procedures. Complex and some- 
times confusing procedures for handling 
orders had grown up in the corpora- 
tion. Through one of its committees, 
the Auxiliary Board worked out a sim- 
pler plan, which concentrates authority, 
improves scheduling, and keeps cus- 
tomers informed of changes in shipping 
dates. This plan has been in operation 
about two years, with all anticipated 
benefits, including a considerable re- 
duction in clerical work. 


Project 7: Reduction of Shipping 
Costs. The Auxiliary Board developed a 
plan by which the managers of com- 
pany-owned warehouses may anticipate 
their inventory needs, so that goods can 
be shipped in carload lots—a much 
cheaper method than split car shipment. 
This plan was tried out but has been 
suspended until adjustments can be 
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made in certain warehouses. When car- 
load shipment is resumed, however, the 
plan will save about $10,000 per year. 

Project 10: Installation of Slitter 
Rewinders in Warehouses. Slitting and 
rewinding machinery had been main- 
tained only at New Brunswick. If a 
distant warehouse received an order for 
tape of a size not in stock, it had to wait 
for a special shipment from New Jer- 
sey. With this equipment installed in 
each warehouse, tape can be cut and 
rewound in other sizes, thus speeding 
up service to customers. 

Proyect 16: Middle-Management 
Training Program. The Auxiliary 
Board, composed of middle-manage- 
ment executives, discerned a need for 
training employees in this category in 
the broader aspects of business. As a 
result, a committee was appointed to 
organize training classes comprising 
evening sessions once a week for eight 
weeks on such subjects as public speak- 
ing, industrial organization, and mer- 
chandising. 

Project 17: Merit Policy for Salary 
Increases. Salary increases had been 
made by individual decisions which 
were not consistent in various depart- 
ments or even within departments. This 
practice has been replaced by a plant- 
wide policy and procedure to be fol- 
lowed in reviewing the progress of of- 
fice workers, technicians, supervisors 
and executives and in increasing their 
salary. This policy has been accepted 
as fair and reliable. It thus removes a 
potential threat of injustice, doubt and 
dissatisfaction. 

Project 20: Simplification of Price 
Schedules (with reduction in their 
cost). The corporation once issued a 
large and expensive series of price 
schedules, in a form which demanded 
extensive and frequent reprinting. The 
Auxiliary Board has suggested simpler, 
more compact schedules which can be 
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kept up to date at less expense. A de- 
tailed plan has been drawn up and 
approved; with the next printing of 
schedules, it will begin to save ap- 
proximately $10,000 per year. 
Project 29: Giftape. Heavy obsoles- 
cence losses had been taken in a certain 
highly seasonal line. A program was 
set up by the Auxiliary Board which 
will reduce obsolescence losses in this 
line by an estimated $10,000 per year. 


The Board's Value to the Corporation 


At this point we recall the Board’s 
over-all objectives—to find executive 
talent, to develop it, and to use that 
talent effectively for the good of the 
corporation. Are these objectives being 
achieved, and with what success? 

1. Use of Executive Talent. Objec- 
tive evidence is clearest on the third 
aim, that and_ developing 
executive talent for the corporation’s 
good. Here we find that the Board has 
accomplished present savings of $16,000 
per year, with $30,000 to come when 
recommendations now approved are put 


of using 


into effect. Senior executives agree that 
these savings would not have been made 
had the Auxiliary Board 
operation. 


not been in 

Efficiency in routine operations is im- 
portant, though it may not be measured 
in dollars and cents. Here the Auxiliary 
Board is to be credited with a greatly 
simplified method of handling orders, 
and with a forecasts 
which makes it possible to plan produc- 
tion and The Board 


system of sales 


inventory. has 


also devised a unified system for pre- 


senting information to employees, and 
has helped speed up service to custom- 
ers. All are real contributions to the 
corporation's success, though not ob- 
jectively measurable. 

2. Development and Participation of 
Middle Management. Good service by 


management, like that by wage work- 


ers, depends on high morale, and mor- 
ale is strongest where individuals share 
in management according to their 
ability. The Auxiliary Board’s record 
in sharing responsibility may be shown 
by a few figures. Since the Board was 
established in 1946, twenty-three per- 
sons have been appointed or elected to 
membership—almost half of all who are 
eligible. Thirty-five non-members have 
served upon committees, and 10 of these 
men were later elected to membership. 
Eleven members have served two terms 
or more, though only three have served 
four six-month terms. Six members 
have advanced to more responsible posi- 
tions, and four have joined the senior 
Board of Directors. Only two members 
of the Auxiliary Board have left the 
corporation. One of the eligible em- 
ployees is invited to each meeting so the 
work of the Board may be more widely 
known. 

These figures reveal a situation in 
which alert junior executives are en- 
gaged in healthy competition for a 
chance to serve on the Board. Both 
members and former members are con- 
vinced that the Auxiliary Board has in- 
creased their interest in the corpora- 
tion, their desire to work for its over-all 
good, and their own improvement. 

The fact that only two members of 
the Auxiliary Board have left Industrial 
Tape allays any fear that the Board 
merely trains ambitious men who will 
promptly seek better jobs elsewhere. 
One great cause of turnover among jun- 
ior executives is frustration; another is 


lack of prospect for advancement. Some 


junior executives with the highest poten- 
tial for advancement are able both to 
serve fully in the specialty where they 
mav be currently assigned and still to 
serve well on projects of broader scope. 
The Auxiliary Board provides them this 
opportunity. The Auxiliary Board gives 
such executives a chance to experiment 
and to achieve in broad, new fields: it 
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also provides assurance that good men 
will not be overlooked. At the same 
time, it develops a feeling of fellowship 
—of belonging—and the satisfaction of 
being a part of the organization. The 
man who shares these feelings is not 
in a hurry to quit. 

3. Discovery of Talent. Figures 
which reveal the Auxiliary Board’s in- 
fluence on morale also show that it 
discovers executive talent. In its first 
30 months, the Board has found 35 
people who could take part in its com- 
mittee work, has elected 17 new mem- 
bers, and has provided six people for 


more responsible jobs. Senior execu- 


tives agree that these men were in many 
instances identified for promotion by 
their service on the Auxiliary Board. 


Major Contributions in Executive 
Devclopment 


Senior executives believe that Aux- 
iliary Board service makes two con- 
tributions which outrank all others in 
developing executive talent once it has 
been found: 

First, the Auxiliary Board pro- 
vides responsible experience—not mere 
schoolroom practice— 
management. 


in all phases of 
Board members and their 
associates encounter problems, weigh 
facts and reach decisions for which they 
take responsibility and receive credit. 
The plan is one of training by doing, 
not one of merely learning how to do 
through observation or discussion. 
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Second, the Auxiliary Board empha- 
sizes experience in teamwork. As has 
been noted, the routine work of middle 
management, particularly that of highly 
skilled or specialized people, often en- 
courages isolation and narrow vision. 
On the Board, as well as in its commit- 
tees, people from various departments 
work together. They find that what one 
does affects the others; they see how 
highly specialized problems affect the 
whole corporation. Most important of 
all, they learn to collaborate with their 
equals for the general good. Without 
forgetting themselves or ceasing to com- 
pete with others, they still learn that 
their greatest achievements and _satis- 
factions can come only from co-opera- 
tion. 


These are lessons every executive 
must learn. By teaching them through 
practical experience, the Auxiliary 
Board of Directors achieves iis objec- 
tives of developing, discovering and us- 
ing new executive talent. Most com- 
forting is the fact that the discovery 
and development of junior execulives 
has taken place while they are engaged 
in solving problems of great import to 
the company and its welfare. These 
achievements show the Board’s value. 
The Industrial Tape Corporaiion com- 
mends such a program to companies 
that are seeking means to challenge 
young executives, to maintain their in- 
terests, and simultaneously to develop 
and use their talents. 





Who Should Make Personnel Policies? 


PAUL and FAITH PIGORS 


Top management is gradually abandoning the view that all policy thinking should 


be centralized, in recognition of the advantages to be gained from broadening the 


base of policy thinking. As the authors remind us, “it is the people who make a 


policy work,” and it therefore follows that every representative of management, 


down to the first-line supervisor, should be encouraged to think and to participate on 


the policy level to the full extent of his interest and ability. The emerging concepts 


of policymaking are given practical meaning in this sequel to Let’s TALK Ponicy, 





which appeared in the last issue of PERSONNEL. 


WHO SHOULD MAKE PERSONNEL POLI- 
cies? This question might be, and has 
been, given many different answers. The 
differences result in part from varying 
interpretations of the words. If by 
“make” we mean “officially determine,” 
then there can only be one appropriate 
answer. Only top management can offi- 
cially issue or change any statement of 
company policy. Unless we concede the 
right and the duty of top management to 
do this, we deny its right and its duty 
to manage. On the other hand, if we 
include under the word “make” all the 
thinking that goes into formulating a 
policy, then it is unrealistic to consider 
that this should be confined to the top 
level. It has been well said that “it is 
the people who make a policy work.” 
Therefore, it makes sense to get every 
organizational member to think on the 
policy level just as soon and as long as 
he is interested and able to do so. 
Concern with such a vital question as 
personnel policies is not necessarily 
linked to status. A citizen of a democ- 
racy does not park his personality with 
his hat. Whatever his organizational 


* This term refers to the company president, or to 
the board of directors of which he is a member. 
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position, an alert and democratically- 
minded employee continues to believe 
that he ought to hear, and be heard on, 
all matters of vital concern to him as a 
person. If any personnel policy is not 
of vital concern to all organizational 
members, then there is something wrong 
with the policy. Often there is. And 
when there is, the commonest errors are 
two: omissions in essential policy steps 
and too strict limitation as to what 
groups are invited to contribute their 
ideas. 


What is a Policy? 


Before going any further, it will be 
useful to say what we mean by the word 
“policy.”? Many people who talk about 
policies identify them, explicitly or by 
inference, with other kinds of manage- 
ment decisions, such as plans, practices, 
orders and rules. This seems to us con- 
fusing. When we refer to a policy we 
mean a guide in making decisions. Pri- 
marily, of course, a policy is a guide for 
management decisions, but ultimately a 
statement of long-term company purpose 


2In an earlier article, “Let's Talk Policy,” (Pee 
SONNEL, July, 1950) we have discussed what we 
mean by policy at some length. 
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should be useful as a guide to the think- 
ing of all employees. It can help them to 
understand, accept, and anticipate speci- 
fic management decisions. 

In order to be adequate as such a 
guide, a personnel policy statement 
should include the following features: 


1. It affirms, for the company as a whole, 
a long-range purpose for personnel 
relations. At best, such purposes are 
derived from well-thought-out principles 
of psychology, sociology, and ethics. 
Thus they reflect, but do not specifically 
state, mature social principles (or 
ideals) in human relations. 

It commits management representatives 
at all levels to reaffirm and to re-enforce 
this purpose in their daily decisions and 
behavior. 

It indicates the scope left for discre- 
tion when the long-term purpose is in- 
terpreted in a variety of specific situa- 
tions and over a period of time. 


Using “policy” in this sense, it is ob- 
vious that the whole job of making a 
policy cannot adequately be done alone 
by any chief executive sitting at his desk, 
or even by a board of directors around 
a table. Nowadays, many top executives 
recognize this. They want all levels of 
management to have some share in 
thinking about policies. This makes 
sense in more ways than one. And it 
makes the best sense when participation 
begins before policies are officially 
adopted by top management. 


Advantages of Broadening the Base 
of Policy Thinking 


The following are a few of the most 
obvious advantages of broadening the 
base of policy thinking: 


1. It is made clear that everyone who is 
called a member of management is 
actually regarded in this light. Such 
recognition does wonders for the 
morale of lower management and 
builds a sense of membership that can 
be gained in no other way. 

The policies thus formulated are 
likely to work better for two reasons: 
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because (a) being based on first-hand 
information all the way up from the 
supervisory level, they can be more 
realistic, and (b) those who have had 
a share in developing them will take 
more interest in making them work. 
Two other important gains for top 
management are: (a) a challenge to 
think and speak clearly about the 
central long-term purposes that are 
supposed to be implemented by all 
management decisions and employee 
activity, and (b) an opportunity to 
detect and develop capacity for this 
kind of thinking wherever it exists in 
the management team. 


All these advantages are now recog- 
nized, at least in theory, though some 
executives freely admit that in practice 
they have as yet “only scratched the sur- 
face,” and the real spade-work remains 
to be done.* 

Whenever practicable, participation in 
policy making should be extended even 
below the level of management. General 
participation in policy making is more 
greatly needed and its advantages are 
more evident in regard to policies for 
personnel than in relation to any tech- 
nical policy. In developing, using and 
evaluating personnel policies, we suggest 
that three common _ misconceptions 


should be scrapped. These are: 


(1) that there is any basis in fact for 
the usual distinction made in words 
between “major” and “minor” policies, 

(2) that any personnel policy can be of 
concern only to one department (or 
affiliated company) and not to all de- 
partments (or other companies and 
the parent corporation), and 


2A report from the Industrial Tape Corporation of 
New Jersey summarizes an experiment (see pp. 
170-175—Eb.) with am auxiliary board of directors. 
This board is formed of members of middle man- 
agement. It initiates, investigates and formulates 
“policies” which are then passed on to the senior 
board. The auxiliary board was set up to dis- 
cover, develop and use executive talent among 
members of middle management. It seems to have 
been most successful as a means of solving tech- 
nical problems, raising morale, developing team 
spirit and broadening the vision of middle manage- 
ment. However, judging from the six “projects” 
reported, not all the matters discussed actually 
are policies. One of the six may have been, and 
very likely others, not reported, were. Certainly 
the experiment seems well worth careful study 
and extended use. 
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(3) that there is any sound reason for 
barring from policy discussions any 
organizational member who is 
ested and able to participate. 
propositions are all 
should, therefore, 
gether. 


inter- 
These 
interrelated and 
be examined to- 


All Personnel Policies Are of 
Vital Importance 


It seems to be widely accepted that 
the earmarks of a major policy are (a) 
that a large sum of money might be in- 
volved, (b) that a large number of peo- 
ple are concerned, and (c) that an un- 
sound decision might endanger the com- 
pany’s bargaining position. 

All these points are at stake in regard 
to every personnel policy. Since the pur- 
poses announced for personnel inevit- 
ably concern every member of the com- 
pany in the long run, the phrase “minor 
personnel policy” is a contradiction in 
terms. But the conclusion to be drawn 
from this premise is not that all policy 
thinking should, therefore, be central- 


ized. Just because every personnel policy 


is of vital concern to every organization- 
al member, it is essential that repre- 
sentatives of every group be invited to 
make suggestions about such policies, at 
appropriate stages. This need in no way 
threaten the right and the duty of top 
management to make official decision on 
all matters of policy. There should be 
no misunderstanding on this point by 
any organizational member at any time. 
We repeat, an authoritative statement of 
top management purpose can he issued 
only by top management. We shall re- 
turn to this point at the appropriate 
stage of our discussion of policy process. 

Personnel policies, if they are acted 
affect everyone in the 
Therefore, they 
large sums of money and the company’s 
bargaining position. But is this any rea- 
son for limiting policy discussions? In 


on, necessarily 


company. 


may involve 


our opinion the argument works exactly 
the other way. In such important mat- 
ters, how can top management afford to 
overlook any means of finding out in 
advance all the ideas that will determine 
the success or failure of a personnel 
policy after it is launched? And after it 
has been launched and used, is it not 
essential for policy makers to learn all 
that they can about what policies in 
action mean? 

One question to be answered in our 
time is: Will the capitalistic system sur- 
vive? It is up against some pretty tough 
competition, much of it spearheaded by 
ingenious propaganda. If individual 
leadership in business and industry is 
to survive at all, it can only be because 
individual leaders prove their worth. 
Genuine leadership, that develops 
strength with people, is the only sure 
defense against the demand for mass 
ownership that always results in domi- 
nation over people. And the only weapon 
that can ever defeat mass propaganda 
is widespread education. How can execu- 
tives better prove their worth, or more 
effectively disseminate their ideas, than 
by full and free discussion of their 
policies? 


STEPS IN THE POLICY PROCESS 


The foregoing proposition does not 
have to be left as a question. It can be 
proved to the hilt as we analyze the 
process through which policies are made, 
used, and evaluated. In doing so, it 
should become clear not only what has 
to be done but also who has the re- 
quirements for taking part at which 


stages. 


1. Initiating a Policy 


Someone says, “We ought to know 
what top management wants to have 


done in a case like this.”” When this is 
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said, it should mean that a need exists 
for a clear statement about long-range 
company purpose in the matter, a gen- 
eral commitment for practice, and an 
indication of how administrative discre- 
tion is to be used. Such appreciation of 
the need for a policy recognizes the ob- 
ligation of top management to guide its 
representatives in making decisions. It 
should not mean that anyone thinks that 
top management should make all specific 
decisions for its representatives. 

This first step in making a policy may 
be taken by an executive even before em- 
ployees are hired.* On the other hand, 
if an appropriate policy has not been 
established in relation to some company 
activity, after the organization ‘is in be- 
ing, the recognition that it is needed may 
be voiced by a staff expert, a first-line 


supervisor, a union leader or a rank-and- 
file employee. 


Often a foreman is more clearly aware 


than anyone else that his specific deci- 
sions are not always consistent, either 
with other decisions of his own, or with 
those made in other sections of the com- 
pany. If it were always considered ap- 
propriate for him to discuss this kind 
of difficulty with his superior, adminis- 
trative decisions might more often be 
well related to top management pur- 
poses, and policies might be more realis- 
tic than they are. 

The insight needed to take this step 
in making a policy has no necessary re- 
lation to organizational status, though 
management should recognize it as a 
possible indication of executive calibre. 
The only authority that needs to be rep- 


* Unquestionably, policies are most effective when 
formulated be re specific problems 
Therefore, ideally, top management 
finished the first four stages in the 
before an organization 
usually not done 


come up 
hould have 

policy process 
formed. However, this is 
In any case, the process of re 
formulating an existing 1 y has the same 
It is necessarily done after an organization is set 
up and should be carried out with parti 
from as many 


teps. 


pation 
organizational groups as possible. 
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resented at this stage is the authority of 
experience. 

Whoever first feels the need of a new 
personnel policy, the personnel admin- 
istrator should hear of it, and start 
thinking about it, at this first stage. If no 
one in the personnel department is con- 
sulted at this point, this in itself con- 
stitutes a serious criticism of the per- 
sonnel department. Specialists in human 
relations should be identified in every- 
one’s mind with a broad interest in or- 
ganizational activity on the policy level. 
This department is not doing the most 
important part of its job if personnel 
men are thought of primarily as clerks 
fussing with figures and records and 
gathering data on procedures and rules. 

Sometimes the initiation for company 
policy may come from the union. When 
it does, there is no need to identify this 
first step with the entire process of mak- 
ing company policy. From much that is 
said on this subject there appears to be 
some confusion here. When a union 
makes a demand where there should be 
a company policy, this needs to be con- 
sidered by top management. But if top 
management merely grants the union’s 
demand as though such an agreement 
fulfilled the same function as a company 
policy, it has surrendered part of its 
duty to manage. What the union is 
usually shooting for is a protective con- 
tract clause. What union representatives 
are shooting at are often what seem to 
them arbitrary decisions and discrimina- 
tory practices on the part of manage- 
ment. But a mutually agreed-upon rule 
such as a contract clause 
adequate substitute 
policy. 

Top management should lead the way 
for unions along this line of thinking. 
It is up to the company executives to 
show the need and function of positive 
policies, as a form of long-term thinking 


is not an 


for a company 
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in a broad system of relationships. Con- 
tracts, on the other hand, are short-term 
agreements, and often represent an un- 
related collection of piecemeal adjust- 
ments. When each clause has been work- 
ed out separately, the effect of the 
contract as a whole, and its relation to 
other management decisions, may be 
contrary to the long-run aims of both 
sides. 

This point is stressed by Sumner H. 
Slichter. “In actual bargaining, the 
working rules of trade unions are built 
up gradually one or two at a time. This 
leads to an atomistic consideration of 
their effects, which may cause their 
effects as a whole to be overlooked. For 
example, in order to prevent the em- 
ployer from discrimination among union 
members, his discretion at every point 
(awarding overtime, promotions, mak- 
ing layoffs) may be so limited that he 
no longer has proper instruments for 
encouraging efficiency. Each of the in- 
dividual rules may seem quite fair and 
defensible, and yet as a body they may 
produce an effect which no one intended 
and which is inimical to the interests of 
the workers themselves.”® 

If management is to do the whole job 
of managing, it must formulate labor 
relaticns policies that fit in with person- 
nel policies. And it must make sure that 
both kinds of policy are determined by 
management, in stage 6, no matter who 
contributes ideas at other stages. 


2. Fact-Finding 


When policies are formulated by a 
chief executive or a board of directors 
before there is any organization, the 
fact-finding process must be either a 
sole job or be relegated to a hired con- 
sultant. But when a personnel policy is 
being considered after an organization is 


*Slichter, Sumner H., Union Policies and Indus- 
tral Management, The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C., 1941, p. 578. 


in being, fact-finding should be carried 
out by some member of the personnel 
department.® 

The skills required in this connection 
are typically those of a specialist in hu- 
man relations, and the facts to be con- 
sidered are in his field. There is need 
for interviews and conferences both in- 
side and outside the company. The per- 
son in charge of fact-finding should read 
everything that he can lay his hands on 
from companies in similar situations. 
Then he must be sure that the facts he 
quotes actually are facts and not merely 
matters of inference. Also, he must con- 
sider whether the situations outside the 
company are sufficiently similar to serve 
as a sound basis for comparison. Has a 
wide range of potentially useful policies 
been considered? Are all these state- 
ments policies, in fact as well as in 
name? Or are some of them rules, pro- 
cedures, or specific agreements, such as 
should go in a union contract? What 
human interests are at stake that need 
to be integrated in the proposed policy? 
Has everyone in the company and in the 
union who can offer any sound ideas 
been given a chance to be heard at this 
point? 

When this fact-finding is properly car- 
ried out, the advantages that accrue are 
not only in the range and dependability 
of the facts collected. Perhaps even more 
important in the long run are the di- 
versity, the quality and the by-products 
of the discussions that are set in motion. 
Even at this point, discussion on the 
policy level is beneficial to everyone who 
engages in it. There are at least three 
reasons for this. 


* Garret L. Bergen, Divisional Vice President and 
Personnel Manager, Marshall Field & Company, 
stresses the point that the personnel administra- 
tor should also make known the point of view of 
personnel management before a business policy or 
course of action is adopted. (AMA Personnel 
Series No. 132.) But in relation to technical 
policies such as those for sales, advertising, ete. 
participation by the personnel administrator is 
more appropriate at stage 3 or 5 of the policy 
process. 
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First, it offers practice in the kind 
of thinking that everybody needs and 
few of us normally feel that we have 
enough time for. Two key questions that 
need to be asked are: Underlying all 
the rules, orders, practices, procedures 
and plans, what are the long-range pur- 
poses for people? Are these sufficiently 
idealistic, realistic and timely to serve 
as a basis for coordination of action in 
a working community ? 

Second, the people who show capacity 
and interest in this kind of thinking give 
unmistakable evidence of executive cali- 
bre. Not all of them will qualify as 
executives, but no one of them should 
be overlooked as a potential candidate. 
If they lack other essential abilities, 
some way should be found of insuring 
that the rare capacity to think on the 
policy level is not wasted. Perhaps they 
can serve as committee members in 
future policy discussions. 

Third, conferences and interviews at 
this level offer a peerless opportunity for 
men to get to know each other. Generally 
such opportunities are all too limited. 
Even members of the so-called manage- 
ment team, who work in the same build- 
ing, often get stuck at the stage of 
mere acquaintance and never get to- 
gether in a meeting of minds. Policy 
discussions, beginning at this stage, en- 
able people to get together in a way that 
is not usually encouraged by technical 
talk. Sometimes agreement on policy 
needs can bridge a gap between depart- 
ment heads, or company managers, that 
would otherwise remain a pitfall to 
mutual understanding. 

The stage of investigating cannot be 
hurried. When it is finished top manage- 
ment needs to feel sure that the ground 
has been thoroughly covered, and that 
everyone who had anything important to 
say got a chance to say it. This point 
cannot be overemphasized. It is unlikely 
that the ideas of company members in 


any group will prove to be totally irrele- 
vant. But even if this should be true, it 
would be all the more important to have 
full and free discussion of these ideas 
before a policy is cast into decisive form. 
Otherwise, active cooperation in the 
policy from such a group would be ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain. 


3. Recommending a Policy to 
Top Management 


Whether or not the personnel adminis- 
trator has taken the lead in previous 
stages of the policy process, he is the 
logical person to carry the ball now. 
There are at least three reasons for this: 
(1) The chief executive should want to 
hear his views on all matters of policy, 
especially those dealing with personnel. 
In a large corporation this should apply 
to the personnel managers of all affiliated 
companies, who would naturally already 
have been consulted in stage 2. (2) The 
personnel administrator should know 
everyone’s views, both line and staff, and 
be skillful in integrating and communi- 
cating them. (3) As a specialist in hu- 
man relations he should be able not 
only to discuss but also to practice the 
art of promoting understanding between 
people. If he has any skill in these direc- 
tions, now is the time to put it to work. 

Convincing an executive of the need 
for a new policy or of reformulating an 
existing one often proves a tough assign- 
ment. Top executives are busy people. 
They are also decisive people or they 
probably would never have risen to their 
present positions. Getting them to listen 
to what cannot be a brief summary of 
finished conclusions, and winning their 
acceptance for a new departure in per- 
sonnel relations, is not always easy. Of 
course, the policy under consideration 
may have been the president’s idea in 
the first place. If not, he should come 
to feel during this interview that it is 
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pure accident that the idea was first 
mentioned by somebody else. An execu- 
tive who is worth his salt can always 
find time to listen to an interesting and 
practical idea. The question for the per- 
sonnel man to answer before the inter- 
view begins, therefore, is: What makes 
an idea seem interesting and practical 
to this executive? 

Even the slightest acquaintance with 
practical psychology suggests the general 
answer to the first part of this question. 
Interest is likely to beget interest, in two 
ways. If the personnel administrator is 
himself deeply interested in the proposed 
policy, he has one great advantage in 
trying to arouse enthusiasm in the boss. 
But an even more important kind of in- 
terest is concentration on the boss him- 
self, and on the way in which he visual- 
izes the responsibilities of a company 
president. In order to be fully effective 
now, this interest should have been at 
work long before the policy interview 
begins. If it has been, and the personnel 
administrator is up to his job, he should 
by this time have a good knowledge of 
who the boss is. What kind of ideas in- 
terest him? What problems worry him? 
What solutions have appealed to him be- 
fore? What kind has he himself initi- 
ated? If the tentative policy can be tied 
in with these ideas, it is likely to gain 
the attention of the boss. 

Good timing is another aspect of in- 
sight into human relations that needs 
to be applied now. Has the personnel 
administrator planned a favorable time 
for the interview, in relation to the time 
of day, week and stage of development 
in company affairs? Are the circum- 
stances favorable for leisurely considera- 
tion now? If not, success is unlikely in 
this decisive phase of thinking about a 
policy. It may be necessary to risk 
failure because the need for the policy 
is too urgent to permit postponement of 
the interview. Otherwise, it is expedient 
to wait. 


Timing within the interview is also 
important. A personnel administrator 
shows his amateur status if he starts 
giving the answers before the boss is 
ready for them. But after the policy 
need has been convincingly presented 
(especially if the personnel adminis- 
trator has previously shown that his 
opinion is worth having), the boss is 
likely to ask: Well, what do you sug- 
gest? This is the cue for the recom- 
mendation. To present it before this is 
premature. 

The recommendation will need to be 
realistic, from the executive point of 
view, in order to win approval from the 
boss. This sometimes means that the 
personnel administrator cannot by any 
means say all that is in his mind. For 
instance, if there has previously been no 
official policy system in the company, it 
is likely to prove fatal to present the 
whole idea at once. Here, if anywhere, 
half a loaf or even one slice, is far bet- 
ter than none. If the presideni can be 
won over 


even one sound 
policy, the stage is set for further prog- 
ress in the right direction. But if the 
whole idea is turned down, it will be 
far more difficult to make any headway 
later. 


to accept 


A fourth need, at this stage, is to show 
that the suggested policy is consistent 
with existing policies, practices and 
master plans. Advance thought on these 
points by the personnel administrator 
pays off during the interview, and also 
saves time for the boss. 

Finally. the tone of the interview is 
all-important. The personnel man should 
not permit himself to get so carried away 
by his idea that he forgets either the 
nature of his official relationship with 
the boss, or the that comes 
naturally to one accustomed to take the 


function 


lead. Unless the executive is an excep- 
tional person, a tone of authority from 
a subordinate is likely to create antagon- 
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ism. The personnel man should stick to 
his role as a student of human relations 
and not attempt to lay down the law. 
Executives usually prefer telling others 
rather than having others tell them. As 
an advanced strdent in human relations, 
the personnel administrator should show 
skill in getting the boss to tell him what 
needs to be said. If the tentative policy 
is approved, it will be because it has be- 
come the executive’s own idea. The 
sooner, and more clearly this appears. 
the better. A personnel man has done 
the best kind of job when he gets no 
credit for a policy at all, except for hav- 
ing put into words an idea that is 
central to the president’s interest. 


After the executive has approved the 
policy ideas, the next step is to clothe 
them in suitable words. 


4. Putting a Policy in Writing 


The kind of expertness needed here is 
the ability to state general ideas and re- 
lated facts in words that are clear and 
likely to win assent.’ Of course, these 
aims can never be fully accomplished in 
a written document that is read by a 
great variety of people. We have ail 
known people who are extraordinarily 
talented in finding loopholes for misun- 
derstanding and for taking “unreason- 
able” offense. But some degree of suc- 
cess comes with practice, especially to 
those who start with an interest in what 
words can do and with a willingness to 
work. Words, sentences and paragraphs 
should be short. Statements should be 
complete yet precise. Emotional phrases 
should be avoided. If these aims are 
met, and the results are evaluated each 


*Such skill in communication depends not on'y on 
the ability to think clearly about the subiect but 
also on a sound understanding of the pe ple by 
whom the policy statement may be re P y 
statements can be amplified and illustrated when 
they are explained, but this step » be ensier 
if the policies are written in words that are neither 
vague, unnecessarily academic, nor in any way 


offensive to those who will read the statements 
either before, or after, these are explained. 
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time a new policy is discussed, serious 
grounds for misunderstanding between 
reasonable people can be avoided. 


Even at best, written communication 
is open to more misunderstanding than 
is oral communication. Why then should 
a policy be put in writing? There are at 
least two reasons for writing policies, 
either of which would be conclusive. 


First, policy ideas are of necessity 
general. This means that they often re- 
main too vague to be useful as guides. 
But until someone tries to write them 
down, this vagueness may not be recog- 
nized.” 


Second, unless policies are written, 
they cannot be regarded as firm (though 
flexible) commitments. When they are 
written it should be apparent to manage- 
ment representatives, employees and un- 
ion officials that top management means 
what it says. 


5. Explaining and Discussing a 
Proposed Policy 


It might be said that the greater the 
attendant difficulties at this stage, the 
more important it is to tackle the job. 
In many large corporations, for instance, 
it is apparently accepted practice to skip 
oral explanations and merely mail policy 
memos to the managers of affiliated com- 
panies. But such a practice inevitably 
leads to misunderstanding and inconsis- 
tency in practical application. If a 
policy is to serve as a guide for deci- 
sions, all its three features (discussed 
earlier in this article), must be thor- 
oughly understood by everyone who 
uses it. Precise understanding even of a 
simple written rule is less common than 


8 This point is stressed by Carl Heyel. ‘“‘Someone 
1as said that an idea does not exist unless it can 
be put in writin Simi] y and very importantly, 
a policy as here conceived—as a manacement 
too!--does_ not exist unless !t is in writing.” 
Reading Course in Executive Technique, Section 
1, Book 1, “How to Think about Management 
Problems: Solution of Specific Problems and De- 


velopment of Long-Term Policies.” 


Fon & 
Wagnalls Company, New York, 1948, p. 25. 
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people ordinarily suppose. With any- 
thing as subtle and abstract as a per- 
sonnel policy, one cannot hope for un- 
derstanding without careful explanation 
and free discussion. Everyone who ad- 
ministers a policy should be ready to 
explain it and to answer questions about 
it whenever it is interpreted. This kind 
of understanding requires much more 
than mere dictionary knowledge of the 
words, It depends upon thorough com- 
prehension of the principles involved. 
Those who are to administer policies 
must have an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions about them before they can at- 
tempt to answer the questions of others.’ 


Of course, this phase will be easier if 
it is not the first step at which those 
concerned with policies begin to think 
about them. But whether or not people 
have thought about the policy before, it 
is essential that all organizational mem- 
bers and union officials have a chance to 
begin thinking about a proposed person- 
nel policy now. This is the last point at 
which their ideas can be incorporated 
before the policy is officially adopted. 


Therefore, explanation and discussion at 
this stage are comparable to the pro- 
cedure of a legislative hearing. Such an 
arrangement has three great advantages. 


1. It gives each interested member a 
chance to state his views construc- 
tively. When no advance discussion is 
arranged, members can speak up after- 
ward only in destructive criticism. 
This involuntary timing of their re- 
marks classes them automatically in 
the role of “troublemakers.”!° 


*An important part of the training provided for 
district superintendents by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company consists of conferences. 
At these meetings supervisors discuss questions 
that have been asked & employees, especially on 
occasions when they were stumped for an answer. 


” Experience in all kinds of organizations shows 
that such a miscasting of roles is common. In 
industry, workers with initiative and a sense of 
social responsibility are often recognized as po- 
tentially useful to unions. Kut their potential con- 
tribution to management is often wasted. Much 
avoidable ill-will is generated when autocratic 
management representatives slap them down and 
label them as “troublemakers,” “radicals” or 
“reds.” 


2. When a proposed policy has been 
clearly formulated, it may interest 
many members who were not yet 
ready to take a share in stage 2. This 
means that the personnel department 
and top management can now have 
the benefit of a broader base of ex- 
perience than was available before. 
Neither those who propose nor those 
who determine policies are in any way 
obligated to accept the ideas advanced 
by lower management representatives, 
workers, or union officials. But they 
are obligated to listen and try to 
understand all that is said. 


The third advantage derives from the 
fact that in one respect personnel poli- 
cies resemble laws. They prove most 
effective when there is a high degree 
of voluntary acceptance by those who 
are expected to abide by them. As 
guides for administrative decision, 
they are given the best chance of suc- 
cess when workers and union officials 
agree in advance that, as_ general 
propositions, the policies are reason- 
able and fair. 


When the discussions appropriate to 
this stage are arranged and carried out 
in good faith, management stands to 
gain in several ways. Before it is too 
late to make a change, the following 
questions can be answered. 


a. Is the proposed policy clear (as te 

long-range purpose, general commit- 
ment for action, and scope for discre- 
tion) ? 
Is it acceptable? Does it secure 
agreement from a majority of members 
in all groups as a guide to manage- 
ment decision that will re-enforce 
shared purposes? 


Is it consistent with customary prac- 
tices, procedures, rules, other policies 
and key situational factors? 

During this phase some changes in 
the proposed policy may be made. To 
make the step fully effective, the au- 
thority of group sanction must be ap- 
plied. When everyone has been given 
a chance to speak, it should be fair to 
assume that those who have not testified 
against a policy will do their best to 
make it work. It is a democratic premise 
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that when the majority agrees, the 
minority will cooperate—at least until 
by discussion it can bring about a 
change in the majority view, at a point 
when group opinion may again appro- 
priately be expressed. But whoever is 
in charge of policy proceedings at this 
stage may be able to do more than is 
required by the majority premise. Does 
the unconvinced minority have in mind 
questions that management has not con- 
sidered? Experience shows that often 
the minority feels more strongly, sees 
more clearly, and speaks up more 
bravely than the docile majority. It 
sometimes appears afterwards that the 
few were ahead of the many.'! If there 
is any indication of this before the 
policy is made official, management may 
want to follow the minority lead while 
there is still time to avoid creating un- 
necessary problems. 


6. Adopting and Launching a Policy 


The authority required to take this 
step resides at the top level. Top man- 
agement alone cah properly say whether 
or not a policy adequately represents 
corporate purpose as seen from the top 
management scope of view. The chief 
executive is, therefore, responsible for 
launching the new policy, and for sup- 
porting those who administer it accord- 
ing to their best judgment. 


7. Releasing a Policy Throughout the 
Company and to the Union 


Some executives are reluctant to take 
this step. One of them frankly said, 
“Gosh, we don’t want to release that 
stuff. Why, the boys might hold me to 
it!” Only at that point did it become 
clear that this executive did not mean 
what he had said about personnel poli- 
cies. Many executives realize that public 


11 For example, in the preliminary panel hearings 
before the War Labor Board, the regional and 
central Board members frequently were guided 
by a well-reasoned minority opinion and reversed 
the majority decision. 


release of a written policy puts executive 
thinking to a severe test. “You have to 
say what you mean and mean what you 
say,” one of them is reported as remark- 
ing.'? But, of course, unless both these 
requirements are met, there is no use in 
pretending that a policy can be of much 
service either as information or as a 
commitment. Personnel policies should 
be given out to every group in the com- 
pany including union representatives. 
Only in that way can they fulfill their 
important task of keeping long-range 
corporate purposes before everyone con- 
cerned.!} And why should management 
object to taking this step? Does any 
executive suppose that organizational 
members and union leaders will refrain 
from judging his motives and purposes 
merely because he declines to release 
them in words? On the contrary, every- 
one who depends on his authority is cer- 
tain to have some opinion on _ these 
points. The only question is: Shall it 
be formed from information obtained 
via the grapevine, or straight from the 
horse’s mouth? 


Surely by the time a policy has been 
put into writing, it states what top man- 
agement means. And certainly no execu- 
tive would want to be accused of not 
meaning what he says. Why, then, 
should he not welcome such a chance to 
prove the validity of his ideas and the 
integrity of his purposes? 


The form in which written policies 
are released for management represen- 
tatives should suggest a firm general 
commitment with some provision for 
anticipated changes in statement. 


For 


12 Seybold, Geneva, “Written Statements of Per- 
sonnel Policy,’ Studies in Personnel Policy No. 
79, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
New York, April 1950, pp. 3-5. 


13 Executives sometimes forget that organized work- 
ers consult their own shop stewards rather than 
the foreman. Unless shop stewards are fully in- 
formed by management about company policy, it 
is unreasonable to expect that these union officials 
can correctly interpret management purpose, even 
when they want to do so 
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this purpose policies should be printed 
on loose-leaf paper. Personnel policies 
are part of management’s tool kit. There- 
fore, they should be kept handy for use. 
Moreover, they are subject to periodic 
revision and eventual change. Therefore, 
they should not be released in a more 
permanent book form that might be suit- 
able, say, for a company history. Sev- 
eral years ago the First National Bank 
of Boston printed a stimulating booklet, 
Supervision Our Way. But experience 
showed that the supervisors treasured 
rather than used their copies. The guid- 
ing policies were then discussed with 
supervisors and subsequently reissued in 
Such 
a realistic revision of practice is worth 
a trunkful of policy speeches. 


the form of a loose-leaf manual. 


Another point may be noted in pass- 
ing—namely, that it is unwise to issue 
policies in the same manual with pro- 
cedures, practices and rules. There are 
both psychological and technical reasons 
for issuing policy statements in a sepa- 
rate manual. 


First, when making decisions many 
management representatives tend to skip 


the policy statements. They fall back 

These can be 
applied without the use of judgment. 
Also, procedural statements are neces- 
sarily more detailed than policy state- 
When they are in the 
manual, this fact tends to make 
seem more important. 


on procedures and rules. 


ments. same 


them 


both 
kinds of statement easily becomes too 


Second, a manual containing 
bulky for convenient use. 


8. Administering a Policy 


A policy is what it does. Its meaning 
both for those who use it and for those 
who are expected to abide by its inter- 
pretation comes out when it is used— 
for instance, at the supervisory level. 
This works in two ways. First, there is 
the meaning of the specific decision. 


This is not always what the worker 
wants to hear at that moment. Whether 
it is or not, does the supervisor know 
how to relate the specific answer to the 
long-term positive purpose from which 
it is derived? If he can, he illustrates a 
way of thinking that can be accepted by 
a reasonable person even when its imme- 
diate answer, for all practical purposes, 
is no. In the long run the positive pur- 
pose in a sound personnel policy says 
yes, and no supervisor has done his job 
in administering a policy until he has 
shown the yes behind the no.'* Sim- 
ilarly, even when the immediate answer 
in a policy decision is yes, the supervisor 
has not fully used this guide for think- 
ing when he says yes merely as a per- 
sonal favor. It is often a temptation to 
do so, but it works better for personnel 
relations in the long run if requests for 
personal favors are both granted and re- 
fused on the policy level. Thus the su- 
pervisor’s reasoning will, in effect, say 
“We do it for you because it is sound 
policy for all employees, and we cannot 
do it for you unless it is sound policy; 
the answer is yes because in your case 
the positive purpose applies as it was 
meant to do, or yours is a special case 
covered by another policy.” 

The second way in which a policy has 
meaning in action is in what it shows 
about the person who administers it. 
An official who effectively administers a 
genuine personnel policy shows both 
inner and outer authority. When he 
faces up to the responsibility of saying 
no without passing the buck, and of 
saying yes without granting personal 
favors, he shows his willingness and 
ability to be a leader. Moreover, the fact 
that he is empowered to make policy 
decisions, and not merely to enforce 


* Incidentally, this is the best answer we know to 
a practical problem that perpetually plagues fore 
men: How can we get a worker to accept it when 
we have to say no? 
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rules, clearly shows that he is a repre- 
sentative of management, and not just 
a policeman or a service representative. 
On this last point there is often room 
for misunderstanding. 


For example, the preliminary draft 
of a‘Branch Manager’s Manual was be- 
ing discussed at a conference. One 
procedure was stated as follows: 


We will service without charge, whether 
customer owned or company owned, the 
complete refrigeration circuit in such 
equipment as: ice cream cabinets, soda 
fountains, bobtails and salad units, includ- 
ing expansion valves, regulating 
float valves, etc. 

This does not include boilers, refrigera- 
tion coils, motors operating blower coils 
in fountains or salad units 


the branch 


valves, 


After discussion, man- 


agers recommended that the following 
phrase be inserted at the beginning of 
the paragraph: “If recommended by the 


” 


branch manager. . . 


In the course of discussion it had 
become clear that the reasons behind 
this recommendation were: 


1. As a mechanism to promote customer 
good will the procedure as stated is 
not effective. The facts cited were 
that certain store owners practice what 
is called “splitting an account.” They 
buy from this company what they con- 
sider the necessary minimum of ice 
cream to obtain free refrigeration serv- 
ice. They then buy the balance of 
their requirements (sometimes the 
major part) from a cheaper source, or 
make it themselves. This shows that 
the “free service” does not necessarily 
buy good will for our company. Branch 
managers have up-to-date knowledge of 
the facts in every store. Free service 
should be given only when justified. 
Financially, the procedure as stated is 
unfair to branch managers. They are 
held responsible for pushing the sales 
of ice cream, but are denied the right 
to use their knowledge and authority 
to determine whether the giving of 
free service is justified. 


3. Not only does the procedure as worded 
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deny branch managers authority com- 
mensurate with their responsibility, it 
also fails to recognize their status. 
In carrying out this procedure, they 
would appear not as management 
representatives, with delegated author- 
ity to make decisions, but only as serv- 
ice men. 


It was evident that without the quali- 
fying clause, the procedure might be in- 
effectual in promoting good customer re- 
lations. It would also have an adverse 
effect on personnel relations between 
central office and local management. 


The voice of authority that needs to 
be heard at the follow-up stage is pri- 
marily that of the administrators and 
first-line supervisors who have been ap- 
plying the policy and of organizational 
members to whom the policy has been 
applied. They have first-hand informa- 
tion as to how a policy is working out. 
Is it helpful as a guide for thinking in 
specific cases? How many exceptions 
are there and of what kind? Exceptions 
prove the rule in the sense that they 
test it. This is no less true of policies 
than of rules. If a large proportion of 
cases seem to be exceptions, there must 
be something wrong, either with the 
policy or with the way in which it is be- 
ing administered. What kind of mem- 
bers do not seem to fit the policy, or 
teel that the policy does not seem to fit 
them? Complaints from marginal work- 
ers and chronic “gripers” are not a 
sound criticism of policies. But if many 
of the best workers and constructive 
members find that decisions made under 
the policy are unacceptable, then this 
fact should be reported up the line to 
the policy makers at the top.!° 


18 General Foods periodically employs impartial out- 
side organizations to audit its labor practices and 
to report to top management whether or not their 
policies are being followed through. (Aspley, 
John Cameron and Eugene Whitmore, The Hand- 
book of Industrial Relations, The Dartnell Corpo- 
ration, Chicago, 1948, 3rd Edition, p. 145.) 
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It takes time and consistent adminis- 
tration to test a personnel policy. In due 
course it proves its usefulness or defi- 
ciences. Does it contribute to efficiency 
by helping to coordinate management 
decisions while leaving room for the 
use of judgment in the development of 
initiative by all who need them? Does it 
gradually build a stronger sense of 
membership between those who use it 
and those who are affected by it? Does 
it tie in with other policies, practices, 
procedures and rules to clarify central 
purposes and help in developing satisfy- 
ing human relations? 


10. Evaluating an Existing Policy 


When top management reviews a 
policy after members at lower levels 
have had time to answer such questions, 
the authority of group experience should 
make itself heard at the top level. Here, 
again, a policy in process depends upon 


effective communication up the line. If 
policies are to be kept alive and useful, 
top management needs full information 
(1) on the experience of those who are 
guided and those who are affected by 
policies as well as (2) about situational 


changes if any. Only on the basis of 
both kinds of information can top ex- 
ecutives know whether there is any need 
to restate or to reformulate a policy. If 
there is not, the existing policy can be 
reaffirmed. If there has been any diffi- 
culty with previous policies, perhaps the 
existing policy can now be re-examined 
to see what has made it more effective 
than its predecessors. 

In evaluating existing policies, regu- 
lar conferences, in which leisurely and 
free discussion is encouraged, are essen- 
tial to understanding. We know from 
experience that it is difficult to keep on 
administering a policy as a policy, and 
not to let it degenerate into a hard and 
fast rule. When different members of 
the organization discuss their successes 


and failures in administering policies as 
such, the benefit of their experience is 
made available to other members at 
their own level as well as to policy 
makers. 


11. Restating or Reformulating a Policy 


In the course of time, however, a live 
personnel policy needs to be restated 
and even reformulated. If a policy does 
not seem to require this, it is probably 
because it has been stated as an in- 
flexible rule, or as something so vague 
that it never had much meaning in 
actual situations. If management never 
has to do anything about changing a 
policy, it is probably because the policy 
is not doing what it should as a guide 
for management representatives. 

The need for restatement may come 
before any necessity for change in the 
general ideas incorporated in a policy. 
Follow up may show that policies, as 
originally worded, either have been un- 
clear to some in the organization or 
have seemed incompatible with some 
other policy procedure or practice. 

Sooner or later, even more radical 
changes in policy statements will be 
needed to correspond with altered cir- 
cumstances, changes in personnel, or re- 
formulations of management purpose 
itself. One of the most obvious of these 
is a change in top management. A new 
president should always overhaul com- 
pany policies to make sure that they 
correspond with his formulation of com- 
pany purpose. Alteration in policy may 
also be called for by changes in the 
character of administrative management 
or in the type of employees. For ex- 
ample, when women or part-time work- 
ers are first employed, some personnel 
policies may need to be altered and 
others added.'® 


% Certain rules, practices, and procedures will prob- 


ably en also need to be readjusted in order to 
keep the whole system of administrative decision 
sistent within itself 
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When there is need to reformulate 
company policy because of changes in 
work relationships rather than in execu- 
tive personnel, management leadership 
is put to the test. Will top management 
follow where facts lead? Or does it pre- 
fer to stand pat on former pronounce- 
ments for fear of seeming inconsistent 
and fallible? It was to such a dread of 
apparent inconsistency that Emerson re- 
ferred when he said, “Consistency is the 
hobgoblin of little minds.”!? Genuine 


‘* Emerson, Essay on Self-Reliance. 


consistency in human relationships can 
never be attained merely by standing 
still. Similarly, policies can remain or- 
ganically related to situational needs 
only insofar as these guides for thinking 
are adapted to meet situational changes. 
When policies have been explained and 
released as working hypotheses subject 
to change, periodic revision to keep 
them realistic can be interpreted as a 
sign of strength. 


Improving Conference Leadership 


STANLEY G. DULSKY* 


There are a number of basic psychological principles which can be translated 
into practical helps for improving conference leadership. These are examined 
here, together with illustrations of their use in a variety of conference situations 
which call for special skills and adroitness on the part of the leader. This article 
has been adapted from a paper delivered before the Midwestern Psychological 


Association. 


THE CONFERENCE TECHNIQUE has been 
widely adopted by industry as a method 
for training supervisors, executives, and 
salesmen. Much has been written on 
how to conduct a conference, how to 
set up the physical facilities, sched- 
uling the meetings, etc. However, 
strange as it may seem, not enough at- 
tention has been devoted to the leader- 
ship role of the conference leader. 

The writer has conducted conference 
meetings for the past seven years, and 
has also participated, for the past three 


* Chief of Staff, Chicago Psychological Institute. 


years, in the training of conference 
leaders. As a result of this experience, 
I have come to believe that there are 
certain basic psychological principles 
which should be known to a conference 
leader, and which, if practiced, will 
enable him to become more effective as 
a trainer. 

The balance of this paper will be 
devoted to the description of five specific 
suggestions for the conference leader 
and an analysis of the psychological 
principles upon which these suggestions 
are based. 
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1. Encourage “Sounding- Off’ 


The conference leader must always 
have a permissive, accepting attitude in 
order to encourage the expression of 
hostile or negative feeling. 

For example, in a discussion of per- 
sonnel policies of a company, a super- 
visor said, “I think the personnel pol- 
icies of this company stink!” Such an 
evaluative statement, heavily charged 
with feeling, is of great emotional value 
to the conference member. Statements 
such as this have release value, and are 
important channels for draining off hos- 
tility toward management. 

The technical term for this principle 
is catharsis. In popular parlance it is 
called “getting it off your chest.” It is 
one of the oldest psychological prin- 


ciples known. It is a common element 
in all forms of psychotherapy from the 
religious confession to psychoanalysis. 


The conference leader shows his per- 
missive, attitude by 
evaluating an opinion. 


accepting never 
Evaluation of 
response must be left to the conference 
members who, sensing this permissive 
atmosphere, will evaluate freely, and 
quickly agree or disagree with another 
member's statement. The conference 
leader must accept hostility toward man- 
agement, or toward other supervisors, 
or even toward himself, with complete 
equanimity. 

An example of the accepting attitude 
and evaluation by other members is as 
follows. During a conference on how 
supervisors can improve themselves, one 
supervisor said, with a great deal of 
feeling, “I believe that these meetings 
are a waste of time.” 

By this statement he meant, of course, 
to attack management policy in regard 
to supervisory training by the confer- 
ence technique, as well as, perhaps, the 
abilities of the conference leader him- 
self. No sooner had the leader reflected, 
(see point No. 5) “You feel you're not 


getting anything from these confer- 
ences,” than several members immedi- 
ately “jumped” on the supervisor by 
vigorously disagreeing with him, and 
proceeded to indicate specifically how 
they had been helped by past discus- 


sions of various topics. 


2. Promote Discussion and Active 
Cooperation 


Most conference leaders need to be- 
come more aggressive in promoting dis- 
cussion and drawing in all members of 
the conference. 

One of the reasons why the confer- 
ence type of learning situation is so ef- 
fective is that conference members par- 
ticipate actively. Psychologists call this 
active learning. It is the opposite of 
passive learning, where material is 
given, usually in lecture form, to an 
audience. In a training conference 
there is no lecturing by a leader. The 
opinions and conclusions come from the 
conference members, and come only as 
a result of their active cooperation and 
thinking. 


Use of Open-End Questions 


Too many conference leaders fail to 
promote discussion to the extent that 
they might. They do not “throw” 
enough questions. Or they ask ques- 
tions that are easily answered by Yes 
or No. The following are some ex- 
amples of questions that the conference 
leaders should ask to promote discus- 
sion. 

(After one member has given an 


opinion): “And what do you think 
about that?” 


(After a remedy or plan of action 
has been presented) : “What advantages 
do you see in that plan?” or “How 
would that affect the X Department?” 
or “How would that promote safety?” 

One of the most difficult problems for 
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the conference leader is how to get 
every conference member to participate. 
Again, we present some suggestions. 

(If members at front of table are 
silent): “We haven’t heard much from 
the people at the front end regarding 
..» (Modify for any location.) 

(If a certain group is silent): “We 
don’t know how the inspectors (modify 
for group) feel about this.” 

(If old-timers are reticent): “I 
wonder what the veterans of long ex- 
perience would say about that.” 

(If women in a mixed group are 
silent): “We haven't heard from the 
weaker sex on this.” 


Summarize Frequently 


Another technique to promote discus- 
sion is the frequent use of the summary. 
Many leaders fail to use this device with 
the result that after five or ten minutes 
the members “don’t know where we 
are.” Attention lags, members lose in- 
terest, the conference bogs down. 

The leader should always summarize 
after one member has spoken at length, 
after a conflict of opinion between two 
or more members, after definite conclu- 
sions or opinions have been reached. 
This stimulates the members who have 
not been in the discussion and shows 
them “where we are,” keeps them “on 
the beam.” It also affords the leader 
the opportunity to “pull back” the dis- 
cussion from those who have monopo- 
lized it and to “throw an overhead ques- 
tion” to the others. 

For example, two conference mem- 
bers argue for starting the working day 
a half-hour earlier, two are opposed. 
These four have been talking about five 
minutes. The leader enters the situa- 
tion in this way. 

Leader: “We've certainly had a lively 
discussion on the question of starting 
time. Some of us believe that (sum- 
marizes pro arguments) and others be- 
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lieve that (summarizes con arguments). 


What do the rest of you think about 
it?” 


3. Inflate Egos 


Most conference leaders need to be- 
come more alert to opportunities to 
inflate the ego of a conference member. 
This is particularly important for reti- 
cent members. 

A basic need of all people is the need 
for status, for being “looked up to,” for 
feeling important. Some of this feeling 
comes naturally to a conference mem- 
ber because of the intrinsic nature of 
the conference. For example, if a con- 


ference member makes a statement, or 
ventures an opinion, or draws a conclu- 
sion that is agreed with by the other 
conference members, it is obvious to 
him that he has said something which is 
important and which has the approval 


of his colleagues. Although the leader 
may not directly comment on this re- 
mark, the fact that the others have 
accepted it is important to the member. 
This is “natural” ego-inflation. 

The leader can help this process, and 
should, in certain cases, particularly 
with reticent members. Examples of 
the ego-inflation technique by the leader 
follow. 

(After a member has made a re- 
mark): “Isn’t that a point we ought to 
consider?” (Note: there is no evalua- 
tion here). 

—or “In the light of Mr. Jones’ 
comment, do we want to modify our 
conclusion?” 

—or “Let’s consider the effects of 
John’s suggestion.” 

—or “Jones brought up a disadvan- 
tage from his point of view. How would 
it affect the rest of you?” 

Ego-inflation, skillfully applied to a 
reticent member, produces results simi- 
lar to the effect of April showers on 
May flowers. 
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4. Promote Competition 


The conference leader should be on 
the alert to promote competitiveness 
among members for the purpose of 
bringing out the two sides of a problem. 

A sense of competition is present in a 
conference group although not usually 
to a very pronounced degree. How- 
ever, when leadership is effective, each 
member is motivated to express himself 
to greatest advantage. Eac. uber 
wants to be regarded by the others as 
having sound judgment, and each mem- 
ber wants the others to know that, on 
the basis of his long experience in his 
position, he has found certain principles 
to be true. This competitive aspect 
arises most frequently when there is a 
difference of opinion, and each mem- 
ber of the opposing side feels strongly 
urged to defend his position by muster- 
ing the strongest arguments he can. 


As an example of the competitive 
aspect, and of how far the leader may 
safely let it go, I cite the following ex- 


cerpt from a conference. This took 
place in a supervisory discussion en- 
titled, “Waste of Time.” One confer- 
ence member said, “I don’t think our 
people waste a lot of time around here.” 
Before the leader could say anything, 
a second conference member quickly 
commented, “I disagree with you, Joe. 
I think they do.” We now have a situa- 
tion where one man’s judgment is pitted 
against another’s. In a sense, both have 
challenged each other, and are ready to 
square off in the ring. The leader 
picked up these two remarks, and said: 
“We have a disagreement here. One of 
us believes that employees do waste 
time; the other believes that they do 
not. Joe, since you were first, would 
you like to tell us why you believe as 
you do?” After Joe had given his 
arguments and, after his opponent had 
been asked to give his, the leader pulled 


the discussion back, and threw it out to 
the rest of the group with the remark, 
“And what do the rest of you think 
about this now?” 

In the above example the competitive 
spirit broke out spontaneously without 
any help from the leader. However, in 
some groups the leader may have to 
foster it. Below are some suggestions. 

“I wonder if all of us would agree 
with what Joe just said.” 

“Mr. Smith feels that . . Is there 
anyone who thinks differently?” 

“John’s experience leads him to be- 
lieve that . . Has anyone’s experi- 
ence here been otherwise?” 


5. Reflect 


The conference leader can make ex- 
cellent use of a technique that has been 
used very effectively in a form of psy- 
chological therapy known as non-direc- 
tive counseling. The technique is called 
reflection. There are two levels of re- 
flection: (a) reflections of content (re- 
wording what a person says) and (b) 
reflection of feeling (clarifying and 
drawing out the feeling tone behind 
the statement). This technique is ad- 
vantageous in providing emotional 
release for conference members, and 
also in keeping the discussion moving. 

As an example of reflection of con- 
tent, we cite the following excerpt from 
a conference. 


In a discussion of the company prac- 
tice of inducting new employees, a 
supervisor said, “I think we do a ter- 
rible job around here on new em-— 
ployees.” The leader responded, “You 
feel that our present practice leaves 
much to be desired.” The conference 
member agreed with the leader’s state- 
ment, and then went on to explain why 
he thought the present method was “ter- 
rible.” Although the leader could have 
merely asked the conference member to 
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amplify his remark, the leader achieved 
the same end with greater benefit to 
the conference member by reflecting. 


An example of reflection of feeling 
is seen in another excerpt from a con- 
ference whose topic for discussion was: 
“Is the supervisor a part of manage- 
ment?” Supervisor A said, “I don’t 
believe supervisors here are a part of 
management because they don’t listen 
to us.” The leader reflected as follows: 
“You feel that management doesn’t 
value your opinions, and doesn’t have 
much confidence in your judgment.” 


Conference leaders without psycho- 
logical training might find this sugges- 
tion the most difficult of all to grasp 
and to use. 


However, if the principle is under- 
stood the leader can begin to apply it 
in his conferences. Two additional ex- 
amples follow. 


Supervisor Smith complains bitterly 
and at length that the new employees 
are difficult to manage, that they lack 
mouvation to do a good job, that they 
waste time, and asks what the younger 


generation is coming to, etc. Leader 
reflects: “You feel that you don’t under- 
stand the new employees and therefore 
aren’t quite sure how to handle them.” 


Supervisor Jones complains about 
the inadequate pay of supervisors, says 
employees on an hourly rate make al- 
most as much without the responsibility, 
etc. Leader reflects: “You feel that 
management doesn’t appreciate your 
worth and value to the company.” 


Summary 


Five suggestions for improving con- 
ference leadership have been offered. 
They are: (1) Encourage “sounding- 
off,” (2) Promote discussion and active 
cooperation, (3) Inflate egos, (4) Pro- 
mote competition, and (5) Reflect. The 
psychological principles behind these 
suggestions have been explained. Aware- 
ness of the principles involved in this 
type of training situation, and the prac- 
tice of those techniques which are psy- 
chologically beneficial, will result in 
maximum learning and _ emotional 
growth by the conference members. 


Working Women in the Last Decade 


THE FOLLOWING FACTS* on working women in 1940 and in 1950 were released by 
Frieda S. Miller, Director of the U. S. Department of Labor’s Women’s Bureau, in 
a statement issued in observance of Labor Day, 1950: 


1950—18 million women workers 
1940—14 million women workers 


1950—Over kalf the women workers 35 years old or over 
1940—Three-fifths the women workers under 35 
1950—About half the women workers married, one-third single 
1940—About one-third the women workers married, one-half single 
Four Leading Occupations of Women—1950: 

Clerical workers (including telephone operators, etc.) 


Operatives 


Service workers (workers in hotels, restaurants, beauty parlors, etc.) 
Professional and semiprofessional workers (nurses, teachers, doctors, dietitians, 


etc.) 


Four Leading Occupations of Women—1940: 


Clerical workers 
Operatives 
Domestic service workers 


Professional and semiprofessional workers 


*U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census figures for April, 1940, 


and April, 1950. 











Language and ‘“‘Reality’”’ 


Semantics of Industrial Relations: II 


WILLIAM EXTON, JR.* 


It is not uncommon for people who believe they “speak the same language” to 
misunderstand each other completely at times, even when discussing supposedly 
“neutral” subjects. Communication in industry presents the same basic difficulties, 
multiplied a thousand times by diversity of interests and individual differences. 
Continuing his discussion of the semantics of industrial relations (see PERSONNEL, 
May, 1950), Mr. Exton presents here some principles of General Semantics which 
can be used to improve management communication. 


THERE IS A STORY about the director of 
industrial relations of a large mining 
company, who had to break some bad 
news to the company’s president, a dis- 
tinguished geologist. He was astonished 
at the geologist’s delighted reaction when 
told: “We have a new strike in Utah.” 

To both men the sound of the word 
“strike” was identical; but to the geol- 
ogist it meant a new discovery of valu- 
able ores; to the personnel man it 
meant the acutest phase of a labor dis- 
pute. Everyone is familiar with similar 
examples of what is apparently the same 
word having two or more different 
meanings; and most of us have suffered 
from or enjoyed the “humor” of puns 
that depend on this very sort of thing: 
the word that can mean two or more 
different things. Sometimes, however, 
the results are far from funny. 


The Word Is Not the Thing! 


It pays to remember that a word is, 
after all, a “label.” Alfred Korzybski, 
founder of General Semantics, has told 
of his early reaction to his realization 
that a table, for instance, was indicated 
* Consultant to Industry in Human Communication 


and Training; author of Audiovisual Aids to In 
struction, McGraw-Hill Book Company 
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by a different verbal “label” in each 
of the languages he learned as a child 
—Polish, Russian, German and French. 
However “labeled,” it was the same 
table. This peculiar insistence of 
“life facts” on going right on being 
themselves, whatever they are called, is 
likely to confuse people who believe 
that they can change “reality” by 
manipulating symbols. The facts stay 
facts, whatever tricks you try with 
words. “The word is not the thing!” 


It is important to remember, always, 
that words are. words, and things are 
things; that they are related only as we 
ourselves relate, them; and that each 
of us may, quite possibly, relate them 
differently. In this sense, words are 
symbols. But, like all symbols, they 
are useless, and even destructive, unless 
speaker and hearer, writer and reader, 
use the symbol to refer to the same 
thing or value. There is said to be a 
primitive tribe in Africa that nods the 
head forward and back to say “no,” 
and shakes it for “yes.” They get along 
all right among themselves, where each 
of them knows the value of the gestures 
as used locally; but they confuse and 
are confused when they gesture at 
strangers. 








“‘Multi-Valued” Words 


In General Semantics emphasis is 
placed upon a certain characteristic that 
many words have, by calling them 
“multi-valued.” This term refers to the 
differences in “meaning” that many 
words have in different contexts. These 
differences in meaning can derive from 
a variety of causes. At one extreme, 
for instance, are the “homophones.” 
Homophones are words that sound ex- 
actly alike, but have separate meanings. 
Thus “four,” “for,” and “fore” are 
homophones; they “sound” alike, but 
their different meanings are evident 
when one sees them in print. 

Other words may be “homographs”— 
that is, they are written alike, such as 
the present and the past of “read” al- 
though one rhymes with “weed” and 
the other with “wed.” 

Other words are both homophonic 
and homographic, as for instance, “tire” 
may mean to make weary, or the new 
non-skid on your left front wheel. It 
is obvious and perhaps familiar that 
when two people are talking, and A uses 
a word in one “sense,” and B accepts 
it in another “sense,” they are not com- 
municating very effectively. Many puns, 
good and bad, have illustrated the ad- 
verse possibilities of such situations. 

Apart from these widely acknowl- 
edged and somewhat obvious bases of 
misunderstanding, however, there is the 
somewhat less obvious, and therefore 
far more dangerous difference in mean- 
ing which is not a matter of a difference 
in root, but a difference in what we 
may call evaluation. Take the word 
“job,” for instance. To the personnel 
manager, all too often, a “job” is 
merely an entry on a payroll or record, 
or the occasion for hiring or firing, an 
“opening” and “termination.” To the 
individual employee, however, the same 
“job” may well mean the difference be- 
tween self-respect with an adequate liv- 
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ing standard and misery on relief. Thus 
“job” (personnel manager) is not “job” 
(employee). 


““Meaning” Influenced By Association 


Psychologists are fond of giving “as- 
sociation tests.” (This is the sort of 
test where the subject is given a series 
of words and is asked to tell the first 
word that “comes to mind” in connec- 
tion with each one.) These “associa- 
tions” can be extremely revealing. Try 
the word “job” on a variety of persons 
in industry. To executives it suggests 
“big,” “tough,” “simple,” “rush,” and 
others, generally suggestive of describ- 
ing an assigned duty or an opportunity. 
To personnel workers it may mean 
“analysis,” “evaluation,” “opening,” 
“fill,” etc.—usually something related to 
procedure. But to the worker, it will 
evoke such personally vital ideas as 
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pay,” “work,” “rent,” “eat,” “marry,” 
“car,” etc—and often “lose,” “laid 
off,” “fired,” and others indicating 


strong anxiety factors. 


When the executive and the worker 
speak of a “job,” therefore, there exists 
a barrier to mutual understanding based 
on differing evaluations of the subject; 
and this is true of many other words. 
Probably few in personnel work have 
completely ignored this basic obstacle to 
good labor-management relations, but 
very little appears to have been written 
about how this kind of language bar- 
rier can be surmounted, or at least, 
how its destructive effects can be kept 
to a minimum. Obviously, the most 
necessary improvement in the situation 
would require each party to a discussion 
to make a sincere effort to realize what 
the other party actually means. 


“Delay of Reaction” 


General Semantics advocates the “de- 
lay of reaction.” This is not exactly the 
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same thing as counting ten before 
starting to fight. It means, for one 
thing, not being wholly governed by 
your first, immediate reaction. People 
who are talking against one another all 
too often get into a “round and round” 
situation where A says so-and-so, and 
B thinks he meant thus-and-such, which 
B resents; therefore B says so-and-so, 
which A takes to mean thus-and-such, 
and also resents, whereupon A says so- 
and-so—which makes B a little hotter, 
etc., etc. Such people are not talking 
to one another at all. Each is talking 
against what he thinks the other means. 
He confuses what-he-thinks-the-other- 
means, with what-he-hears-the-other- 
saying, and the madder he gets the 
farther apart will be what is actually 
said and the attributed “meaning. 
After such a “conversation,” one party 
will often be ready to swear that the 
other said something that was not said 
at all, but which was taken (or mis- 
taken) as the “meaning” of what was 
said. (I am told that husbands and 
wives occasionally become involved in 
similar situations. ) 


” 


“Talking Back” 


Another kind of situation where two 
people or parties apparently having a 
discussion are actually not communicat- 
ing, is called “talking back.” “Talking 
back” can be effectually indulged in 
without saying a word. It can be very 
effective, so far as the individual “talk- 
ing back” is concerned, though he 
maintains complete silence. 

The performance referred to is of 
this kind: A supervisor and a worker 
have already had words over safety 


precautions. Now a change in product 


the 
changes in 


requires supervisor to explain 
precautions to all the 
shop. A hundred 


assemble in 


employees in the 
workers a corner of the 
shop, and the supervisor begins to ex- 


plain the new procedures. The dis- 


gruntled worker hates the supervisor's 
guts, is convinced that nothing the 
supervisor says is worth hearing, and 
resents having to be there, in the audi- 
ence. So, without making a sound— 
within himself—he “talks back.” 

The supervisor says: “After tomor- 
row we will be using an inflammable 
solvent.” The worker isn’t listening to 
take in what he hears; he is listening 
only in order to “talk back.” He “talks 
back” to himself—his lips don’t even 
move: “Yah, you big lug, where do 
you get that ‘we’ stuff? You won't be 
using anything—except the lousy cush- 
ion on your * * ®* armchair, 
you ———!” 

This is very effective; the effect is 
that the worker doesn’t “get” a word 
of what is told him. It has even been 
suggested that this sort of thing has 
been known to occur in conferences, on 
various levels of supervision. 

The conditions and situations de- 
scribed here are all too familiar to all 
of us. But what is not sufficiently real- 
ized is that these conditions must ac- 
tually be changed before we can com- 
municate. An attitude that makes com- 
munication possible is necessary before 
communication is possible. It’s as sim- 
ple as that. Yelling, self-righteousness, 
and going about telling everyone how 
pig-headed the other fellow is do not 
facilitate communication. 

We are all more or less emotional; 
all of us are more or less susceptible 
to “signal reaction”: some stimuli, in 
some situations or words or attitudes, 
can provoke us into a non-rational re- 
sponse. So can annoyances, especially 
when repeated or prolonged. This often 
happens with colleagues, with superiors, 
with members of our families, with 
friends; and it happens with subordi- 
nates. But if there is sufficient basis for 
us to want to understand one another, 
we get over these crises, and get back 


‘ 


on “speaking terms.” The “delay of re- 








action” can help us greatly in avoiding 
these crises, in diminishing them, in 
recovering from them. Developing an 
attitude that is receptive to what the 
other party has to say is essential to 
effective communication; and frequently 
you have to set the example. After all, 
communication should work both ways 
—upward and downward. Delay your 
reaction; don’t “talk back”; show that 
you are listening, open-mindedly and 
with a fair, objective, receptive attitude. 
Be receptive, and the chances are the 
other party will follow suit sooner or 
later. 


“Propaganda” Techniques 


We have discussed so far, efforts to 
communicate that are basically sincere; 
where there is fundamental intent to 
make a subject understandable. But we 
all know that much talk and writing is 
highly colored, sometimes unconscious- 
ly, but very often quite deliberately, in 
order to convey or excite emotion. The 
language used in such situations is often 
“slanted.” It is not designed to tell 
facts as they would appear to a calm, 
judicial expert, but as they appear to 
partisans who are passionately aroused 
about their side of the dispute. Such 
situations arise between individuals and 
between groups. 

Labor disputes often, unfortunately, 
furnish deplorable examples of such 
sorry quasi-communication. Some 
words, to some people, are like waving 
a red flag at a bull. They excite “signal 
reactions”—violent, emotional. Many 
persons and too many leaders use such 
language—some deliberately. Such be- 
havior may serve certain purposes, 
such as rallying support to a cause. 
Overstating a case may have some 
partisan value toward stating a case, 
with unperceptive persons. 

To the extent that the expressions of 
such extremes are sincere, however, 
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they show a lack of understanding of 
the actual situation; and if they are in- 
sincere, there are obvious implications 
as to reliability which may well serve 
to impair future credit. Nevertheless, 
the violent partisan is a common figure, 
and extremes are all too frequent in the 
discussion of issues, creating a great 
and deplorable barrier between the dis- 
putants. 


Talking In Absolutes 


Unfortunately, many persons have a 
two-valued orientation. They see every 
issue in terms of absolute differences. 
(Dichotomies.) A thing is good or 
bad; a situation is fair or not fair; 
yes or no; black or white; up or down; 
either-or. Everything is seen as one or 
the other of two absolutes; nothing is 
seen as a matter of degree. Everything 
is right or everything is wrong. Either 
you are with us or you are against us. 
The two-valued orientation is especially 
likely to prevail—and cause harm— 
when there is a real conflict of interest 
and emotion is strongly aroused. Under 
such conditions, for instance, the word 
“management” begins to suggest vi- 
cious, predatory plutocrats to some in 
labor; and the word “labor” begins to 
suggest pig-headed, arbitrary, ungrate- 
ful loafers to some in management. 

Not only does the same word have 
different “meanings” to members of the 
opposed groups, but there is a very 
strong tendency to start calling a thing 
new names that suggest the speaker’s 
attitude toward it. Thus during a strike 
at a plant, to the pickets a plant guard 
becomes a “goon;” a “loyal employee” 
becomes a “scab;” a new employee re- 
placing a striker is labeled a “rat” or 


“fink.” 


Use of Subjective Labels 


Due to this tendency, a number of 
new terms come into use which are 
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primarily expressive of an extreme at- 
titude for or against. “Goon,” “scab,” 
“rat” and “fink” are obviously labels 
indicating a strongly unfavorable eval- 
uation. Such words, in fact, are sub- 
jective rather than descriptive. They tell 
nothing about a thing but what the 
speaker feels about it. The “goon” may 
be a guard or watchman with years of 
honorable, unquestioned service, whom 
workers have been greeting cordially 
until the picketing began. The “scab” 
may be a fellow-employee—a previously 
accepted acquaintance—whose feelings, 
need of earnings, or personal situation 
lead him to remain at work when others, 
perhaps only a minority of others, have 
quit. He is still a “scab” as he goes 
through the picket line. And so with 
all the other attitude-revealing labels-— 
the words that have been applied in 
loyalty or in anger, in hope or in fear. 

Management too has such labels. 
“Featherbedding,” for instance, and 
“deadhead,” and “blue-sky bargaining,” 
to mention a few. 

But the greatest sin of management, 
semantically speaking, is in another di- 
rection. And that is in the direction of 
quasi-scientific labeling. The effect of 
this has been to introduce a large num- 
ber of pseudo-engineering terms which 
have little or no relation to personal 
experience, and are not well understood 
outside (and not always inside) the 
“scientific management” field. Worse, 
the use of these terms is generally 


widely resented, in a blind, unreasoning 


way, by those who are personally in- 
volved in the applications of the terms. 
Such terminology makes them feel help- 
less tools of forces they cannot under- 
stand; it makes them fear their help- 
lessness, and distrust those who are so 
impersonally administering their fate. 


Management Jargon and 
Worker Attitudes 


An employee of a large company is 


usually hired by an employee, and gen- 
erally realizes that the personnel worker 
doing the hiring has very limited dis- 
cretionary powers—is in fact acting for 
an unseen authority. Having been 
hired, he does his work under a fore- 
man or supervisor who is obviously 
himself acting under orders from above. 
The worker is paid by clerks, and per- 
haps never comes in contact with any 
but the lowest level of supervision. As 
a result, he may feel that he is a very 
small cog in a very large machine; that 
he is profoundly unimportant as an in- 
dividual. His daily contributions of 
time, effort, diligence, conscientiousness, 
interest, skill, care, patience, persistence, 
endurance, etc. (in whatever measure) 
are absorbed by the vast industrial plant 
with utter impersonality. Mitigations of 
this situation may be negligible; and 
they may be obviously synthetic. 

Consider the employee thus held in 
a situation which cries for a human 
touch, and which seems predestined to 
drive him into organizations designed 
to bolster his sense of personal signifi- 
cance—usually a union. When “man- 
agement” appears to him—in the guise 
of a bright young man with a stop- 
watch, for instance—he learns that he 
is a “test-hand,” a term reminiscent of 
guinea pigs, white mice, and other test 
animals. (His fellow-workers will call 
him a “pace-setter” or similar term de- 
rived from experience with 
watches. ) 

If he has ambition, he learns that 
the probability of its attainment is 
coldly indexed in a “merit rating.” If 
he is truly interested in vacations, pen- 
sions, insurance and other developments 
desirable to him, then to him they are 
not “fringe issues.” When he is re- 
garded as having reached the highest 
level he can reach, and his work is as- 
signed accordingly, he doesn’t mind ad- 
mitting to his wife that it is a “blind- 
alley” or “dead-end” nearly so much 


stop- 





as he is likely to resent learning that 
his situation is officially described as a 
“terminal job.” If he has a physical 
handicap, he knows the company has 
to take it into account in assigning 
work; but he'll hate being labeled a 
“substandard employee”’—from his 
point of view he isn’t. If he is thrown 
out of work by the introduction of a 
new machine or process, his unemploy- 
ment will seem bitter enough without 
his hearing it described as “techno- 
logical.” When he is fired, he'll find out 
that the process of depriving him of his 
income is objectively specified as “sev- 
erance,” and that will put a bit of 
whipped cream on his dessert. If he is 
loyal to a union, and its membership 
in the plant is being “raided” by a rival 
labor organization, he won’t appreciate 
hearing the situation described as “dual 
unionism.” 

My point is not that these terms are 
in themselves indefensible or useless. It 


is rather that their cold-blooded objec- 
tivity, their “engineering” 


character, 
hint at impersonal aloofness, at 
blind, _ efficiency-economy-productivity- 
oriented inhumanity. Terms like these 
snub and insult the worker as a person. 
They greatly aggravate, in thousands of 
situations daily, the total employee at- 
titude. 


Origin of Management Jargon 


We might pause here for a moment 
to consider something of the origins of 
these terms that tend to irritate the 
employee. Frederick W. Taylor pub- 
lished Shop Management in 1911, and 
The Principles of Scientific Manage- 
ment in 1914. Frank B. Gilbreth was 
publishing his works at about the same 
time. Other writers and speakers fol- 
lowed them in developing and advocat- 
ing “scientific management.” 

The term “scientific management” it- 
self is an example of a multi-valued 
term. Members of management gener- 
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ally like the notion that their function 
is “scientific”; it is an adjective which 
in their context they interpret as favor- 
able. To say “Jones set up the produc- 
tion scientifically” is to compliment 
Jones. But the same term “scientific 
management” was anathema to many 
workers of a generation ago—the work- 
ers who saw some of the earlier mis- 
applications of some of the teachings 
of Taylor, Gilbreth and company in the 
employees’ context. 

These workers invented such evalua- 
tive labels as “speed-up” and “stretch- 
out” to describe their subjective reac- 
tions to these applications. “Scientific 
management” to such workers often 
meant physical exhaustion, exacting 
tasks under rigid conditions; and fre- 
quently loss of employment with a 
humiliating sense of inadequacy, per- 
haps after a brief period of hard-won 
higher pay. To workers who have had 
such experiences, “scientific manage- 
ment” is something to fear and shun. 
When they describe a supervisor as 
“scientific” they mean it as a term of 
resentment, of condemnation, of ex- 
ecration; and they add modifiers and 
substantives accordingly, however “un- 
printable.” 

With the growth of specialization in 
management functions, a special jargon 
developed which is today widely en- 
trenched in management. Much of this 
growth is due to the “fad” or “style” 
element. It became fashionable in man- 
agement circles to revel in quasi-engi- 
neering terms. I quote from a prominent 
advocate of scientific management be- 
fore the Institute of Management in the 
year 1928: “It’s too bad we can’t get 
up two sets of words with the same 
meaning, one for use within our tech- 
nical circles, and another for use in 
everyday business.” And again: “We 
want the papers that are technical, that 
get right down to bedrock on manage- 
ment research. We don’t care partic- 
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ularly whether they are intelligible to 
everybody who might hear them.” 

What scale of intelligibility did this 
management spokesman have in mind? 
For that same gentleman, in the same 
discussion, expressed himself as “hor- 
rified” at the length of some “ponder- 
ous” words—also characterized as 
“polysyllabic” and “jaw-breakers.” 
“Some of the words,” he reveals, “were 
‘co-ordination, ‘correlation, ‘“function- 
alization, and a lot of others.” We 
have indeed progressed since 1928! 
Those three words are virtually ele- 
mentary by the scale of today’s man- 
agement jargon. And to many labor 
leaders, all such words signify the most 
cold-blooded exploitation of the human 
element in industry. 

The most significant utterance, in my 
opinion, at that meeting 22 years ago, 
was the one that said: “No, the day of 
good definition (of terms) in the man- 
agement field is delayed because we 
are not mindful of the truth that an 
intelligible, common vocabulary is the 
result of a common participation in 
similar experiences.” ' That day is still 
being delayed; the experiences of the 
production worker and of the manage- 
ment man today are less similar even 
than in 1928. “And we have not yet 
taken stock in relation to many man- 
agement problems as to the extent of 
shared experience,” the speaker’ added 


—and I say “Amen, as of now!’ 


How Can Semantics Help? 


To resume our main theme, then: In 
the use of evaluative labeling, both 
management and labor apply terms that 
reveal more about their attitude than 
about the subject: (“yellow-dog con- 
tract,” “run-away shops,” etc.). Man- 
agement especially has a tendency to 
apply highly abstract quasi-engineering 


1 Ordway Tead 


terms to areas of joint management- 
labor interest, which individual workers 
tend to resent as derogating from their 
status as individuals. And because of 
the different contexts of past personal 
experience, the same words will have 
substantially different “meanings” to 
members of management and of labor. 
What can be done to improve the situa- 
tion, semantically? How can improved 
semantics contribute to better manage- 
ment-labor understanding? 

An obvious answer to almost any 
semantic problem is definition of terms. 
But merely to compile glossaries, to set 
up “official” or “agreed” definitions 
will not make any long-term contribu- 
tions to the improvement of the over- 
all situation, however they may help in 
any one, face-to-face, limited discussion. 
We have need of semantic mechanisms 
that will be “incorporated in the nerv- 
ous systems” of many who would never 
read “official” definitions. The problem 
is not a simple one. The answer must 
be found in the painstaking verbal be- 
havior of constructive, forward-looking 
individuals at many a grievance discus- 
sion, many an arbitration procedure, 
many a union meeting, and many a 
management conference. Major neces- 
sities will always be: (1) The con- 
of the deficiencies of lan- 
guage and of the ever-present dangers of 
misunderstanding. (2) A determined 
effort toward effective communication. 
(3) A determination to avoid “slant- 
ing.” And (4) a never-ending conscious- 
ness of and willingness to reexamine 
one’s own assumptions. 


sciousness 


Semantics and “‘Reality”’ 


While, simply stated here, it may ap- 
pear almost too obvious that “the word 
is not the thing”—that a verbal symbol 
and its “meaning” are not identical—it 
is all too true that in practice many 





people behave as though a word ac- 
tually were the thing it represents. This 
mis-evaluation, sometimes called “iden- 
tification,” is a highly deceptive one 
and can be dangerous. “Don’t speak 
of it!” someone will cry, when a word is 
uttered that symbolizes something un- 
pleasant, such as a strike or war. This 
sort of aversion to words is a handicap 
to dealing with the realities behind 
them. 

Here is an example from the political 
arena (New York Times, June 30, 
1948): “Asked if he thought that de- 
velopments in Berlin, including the Rus- 
sian blockade of railroad movements of 
food and freight into the Allied sectors, 
could lead to war, Mr. Dewey [who 
hated the idea of war—W.E.] con- 
tinued: ‘We mustn’t even consider such 
a possibility.”* Obviously, ignoring 
the possibility does not cause it to cease 
existing. The manipulation—or sup- 
pression—of ihe symbol does not di- 
rectly affect the meaning symbolized. 
But when people behave as though the 
word is the thing they impair their 
ability to deal with reality because they 
act as though reality were affected by 


2 Reality has a wav of forcing itself upon us. Two 
years later Mr. Dewey was saying: “It is time 
we stopped living in a dream world and recognized 
the facts of life. One of the facts of life is 
perfectly clear: We are being warred against by 
the undeclared World War III of world commu- 
nism.”” (New York Times, August 24, 1950). 
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what is done with its symbol. The 
power of primitive “magic” derives 
largely from this basic mis-evaluation. 

It is useful to think of the words as 
a “map,” and of the subject under dis- 
cussion as the “territory.” The relation 
of words to “meanings,” then, may be 
regarded as the “map—territory rela- 
tionship.” The map is not the territory, 
as the word is not the thing. The word 
symbols must bear a relation to the 
“meaning” that is like the relation of 
a reliable map to the territory it repre- 
sents; and the words must be under- 
standable just as the map must be inter- 
pretable. But one must never confuse 
the map with the territory or the “word” 
with the “thing.” 

You cannot change the “territory” by 
changing the “map,” though the writer 
of many a report or survey has tried! 
But you must be ready to change the 
“map” to make it fit the “territory,” 
and not regard it as sacred and immut- 
able, like the charts that discouraged 
navigators before Columbus, or like 
some of the assumptions (spoken or 
unspoken) of management and of labor. 

When your map and the other fel- 
low’s map both fit the territory—and 
not until then—you can have some hope 
of talking about the same thing. And 
that, surely, is a basic necessity for 
worth-while communication. 


Gain in Average “Working Life’ Expectancy 


A 20-YEAR-OLD MALE WORKER in 1975 will probably have an average life expectancy 
more than 10 years greater than his counterpart had in 1900, reports the BLS’s 
Monthly Labor Review; however, because of the trend toward earlier retirement, 


only a portion of this gain is likely to be added to his working life years. 


On the 


basis of prewar trends, the average period of time he can expect to spend in retire- 
ment may rise from less than three years (for white males) in 1900, to as high as 10 
years by 1975. If, however, the more favorable 1947 pattern of labor force participa- 
tion continues, he can expect about seven years in retirement and a correspondingly 


greater gain in the period of working life. 





Labor Relations Training for the 
Operating Supervisor 


GEORGE W. KENNING* 


Since the supervisor is responsible for much of the practical administration of the 
union agreement, he must know company policy and the collective contract to the 
letter and understand fully their implications in day-to-day labor relations. This 
article details a well-planned training program which makes labor relations train- 


ing for supervisors a thorough, continuing, and relatively painless process. 


A GROUP OF FOREMEN and the plant 
superintendent at the Dexter Folder 
Company, Pearl River, N. Y., examine 
the company’s yearly agreement book 
around “contract time” each season. 
Sometimes the superintendent leads the 
assembled supervisors in going through 
the DF-LAM paragraphs word for 
word. Sometimes the organization’s 
training man takes over the meeting. 
But, regardless of who assumes control, 
the whole process of reading every word 
of each year’s agreement between the 
company and its union is a democratic 
one. Group members can ask all the 
questions they wish. Conference tech- 
nique permits anyone present and 
qualified to answer. If satisfactory 
answers are not arrived at in the group, 
the superintendent accepts the responsi- 
bility of obtaining the information by 
checking any necessary authoritative 
source. Such an answer is then subse- 
quently brought back to the foreman 
group. 


Objectives 


The purpose of such “forced reading” 
is not to develop labor experts nor to 
evolve a number of supervisors who can 


* Management Relations Consultant. 
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out-talk their employees in working with 
a fixed agreement. Rather, it is the 
company’s aim to remove any mystery 
from the contents and meaning of the 
agreement, to familiarize all manage- 
ment members with what they have “to 
live with,” and to help supervision as- 
sume its responsibility of discharging its 
share of a fairly arrived at bargain. 

It takes three or four intensive hour- 
ly meetings to cover the 34 agreement 
pages. When the reading sessions are 
completed, there are still plenty of un- 
asked questions. However, because labor 
relations training for supervisors at this 
plant does not end with three or four 
hours of intensive reading and question- 
and-answer discussion, problems missed 
in the formal meetings come up and are 
disposed of in daily personal contacts 
between superintendent and foreman. 


The plan of calling foremen together 
to discuss a new agreement on the basis 
described represented a practical labor 
relations management training program. 
Such a concept was sound enough. The 
foreman group and the union each 
acted within its rights. But both sides 
were on their toes, taking a “show me” 
attitude when it came to recognition of 
and distinction between the rights of 
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management and the rights of the work- 
er. Mutual respect resulting from fair, 
man-to-man dealing resolved many dis- 
putes that might otherwise have found 
an unsatisfactory and impersonal settle- 
ment in the paragraphs of the contract. 

Any formalized approach over and 
above the periodic reading sessions 
would have to be of an anticipatory 
nature, not a plan prompted by an im- 
mediate or critical need. Neither the 
caliber of the men involved nor the pat- 
tern which would merit acceptance 
could ever be anything but consistent 
with the policy of maintaining sound 
labor relations. 


Inception of Plan 


The organization’s plan for insuring 
that supervisors were informed ahead 
on all they needed to know to maintain 
a labor relations edge came into ex- 
istence about three years ago. The 
situation in the company at that time 
presented a challenge to any labor rela- 
tions moderator. The solution or train- 
ing plan to supplement already estab- 
lished meetings had to be a practical, 
down to earth, continuous plan, aimed 
at the operating level. Though the 
company’s management-employee _rela- 
tionship was already successful at the 
time the supplementary plan was in- 
augurated, the additional training has 
proved beneficial. Labor relations are 
still healthy. The supervisors receive 
constant and fairly intensive exposure 
to the plan. Management has come to 
feel it has a workable arrangement that 
satisfies its needs. 

The plant superintendent selected an 
interchangeable subject arrangement of 
meetings which permitted freedom to 
change the emphasis on any parts of 
the plan, to adapt and deviate as re- 
quired, but which still followed a struc- 
ture that included related meetings on: 


A. forced reading of the agreement, B. 
a coordinated agreement questionnaire, 





C. development of a schematic agree- 
ment, D. management's responsibility 
for discipline, and E. arbitration case 
studies. 

Since the inception of the plan, “A” 
has been covered twice, three to four 
meetings each coverage; “B” has been 
administered three times, with a related- 
to-contract-change variation each time; 
“C” has been developed once, with 
changes added to its original as re- 
quired; “D” has been the subject of at 
least a dozen sessions, with more to 
come; and “E” worked over by both 
the entire group as well as in individual 
instances between superintendent and 
foreman. Such study has comprised a 
total of about 60 some presentation 
hours, thereby averaging close to 20 
presentation conference hours each 
year. 


In descriptive detail, the separate 
units of the training plan are defined in 
the following logical but not neces- 
sarily inflexible order of application: 


A. Forced Reading of the Agreement 


Already described as the original and 
successful method of getting across the 
ground rules of the employer-employee 
relationship, this unit was employed 
soon after the “signing” of each new 
contract. The agreements change but 
slightly from year to year, and this unit 
was employed as a refresher as well as 
to provide an opportunity to learn 
“what’s new.” 

Inasmuch as this section of the plan 
is not designed to make an exhaustive 
study of the agreement booklet, three or 
four conference hours normally sufficed 
to take care of the reading. The original, 
with all supplements, was “read,” some 
questions answered, some directions 
given. The unit definitely falls into the 
knowledge part of the pattern, becomes 
the starter for further study, eventual 
application. 
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B. Agreement Questionaire 


At the conclusion of the reading ses- 
sions, time out was taken to select those 
sections of the agreement which were 
particularly meaningful to the partici- 
pant. Questions were built around the 
sections selected by the plant superin- 
tendent and implied by the participants 
as constituting the “necessary” part of 
the original agreement. The question- 
naire did not require too many written 
answers, nevertheless it constituted an 
effective test. A good score definitely 
indicated that the participant knew what 
he was supposed to about the agreement. 
A poor score indicated that the partici- 
pant had better do some more reading, 
only in this case, on his own time. 


Method of administering the ques- 
tionnaire was sound, though not neces- 
sarily unique. Papers were not signed. 
Group result averages told the story. 
Participants were asked to help deter- 
mine what the questions should be. Suf- 
ficient preparatory time was afforded. 
The test was not a “test” in the strict 
sense of the word but rather a “check 
sheet.” Sheets were distributed to a 
group, filled out, collected, and cor- 
rected—all within an hour. After the 
papers were collected, the superintend- 
ent, with group help, answered and ex- 
plained all questions. Finally, the group 
average was used to determine 
whether it would be necessary to re- 
study the agreement, re-test the group. 
The foremen have proved conscientious; 
a second test on the same content has 
never had to be given. 


score 


Of significance in the matter of scor- 
ing is the fact that the superintendent 
was interested in an organizational re- 
sult, not an individual one. The indi- 
vidual was considered to have adequate 
knowledge of the contract if the group 
The 


representative questions shown on p. 205 


average was a satisfactory one. 


are some of those used in the most re- 
cent “check sheet.” 


Cc. The Schematic Agreement 


The development of a work book, the 
schematic agreement, followed “forced 
reading” and the use of “check sheets.” 
Throughout the examination, study, and 
self-check on the various paragraphs of 
the agreement, certain sentences and 
phrases stood out as being most im- 
portant to the operating supervisor. The 
supervisor had to know certain material 
as part of his everyday working knowl- 
edge, material content which would 
have to be specifically followed in pur- 
suing the normal course of the day’s 
business. Although all such informa- 
tion was contained in the “original” 
contract, it proved helpful to segregate 
such meaningful pieces of information 
from that which was not necessarily of 
immediate, workable value to the super- 
visor himself. Those things which the 
supervisor had to know “cold,” had to 
carry around in his mind with him, 
were placed in the desired form — a 
work book. The work book became an 
easy-to-read, ready, pertinent reference, 
yet complete enough to give the user all 
he needed to know. 

With the assistance of the foremen 
who would be the users, the superin- 
tendent, collaborating with the writer, 
picked out those sections of the agree- 
ment for placement into a work book 
to be called the “schematic agreement.” 
The result was a condensation of 34 
into four pages, but which retained 
those pieces of vital information a su- 
pervisor had to know in order to oper- 
ate satisfactorily as a member of man- 
agement. 


The schematic, as such, will probably 


never be “final.” As_ relationships 
change, so, too, will its contents. But 


additions, modifications, deletions are 
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Union Agreement Check Sheet 
Please indicate choice of answer considered correct 


. An employee who is not in the Union may have the Union handle his grievances. 
¥. F. 





The Company decided to “shut the gates.” It believed that it would be better 
off without a Union and was going to “wait ’em out.” This action will render 
the Agreement null and void. T. 


. Anemployee, if he “joins up,” can cannot - withdraw from the Union 
at any time he wants to. 


. The Company has to have a Union to give its employees proper representation. 
v3 F 


. The District Committeeman must handle all employee complaints. T.— 


Hours of work and job time standards are set up jointly by the Company and 
eT. Wee Be 


Our employees work in a Union Shop. T._____. F. - 


An employee will receive time and one half for the first — hours in excess 
of _______ in any one day in the normal workweek. 


. Our employees will receive straight time plus double time if they work on a 
specified holiday. T. F 
A man was permanently transferred to a higher labor grade. The difference 
between the maximum of his old grade and the minimum of his new grade is 


.03 cents per hour. How much more per hour will this man receive on his new 
job? a 


Seniority determines who shall be transferred from one occupation into a higher 


labor grade T. F,_____, while skill and ability will determine the start- 
ing rate on the higher graded on A ji 


An employee cannot be py transferred without the approval of his Dis- 
trict Committeeman. T._ ay 


Seniority is accrued by members of the Union only. T.___. F. 


One of our men has worked for us two years and nine months. He is entitled 
to _____ consecutive days’ vacation and - hours straight time pay. 


A foreman has days to give and answer to a verbal statement of a griev- 
ance. 


In the grievance procedure, any worker may discuss his grievance with the Super- 
intendent before presenting it to the foreman. T.. 


Any proposed disciplinary measure must first be discussed with the District 
Committeeman. 


An employee may ask for an Arbitrator to handle his grievance. Upon the so 
doing, he is entitled to this service. T. 


A grievance is not a grievance unless written on the standard grievance form. 


A aad is considered settled at the sunerintendent level if he does not answer 
it within 2 working days from the time of his receipt of it. T.— 


An employee may be discharged for cause by his foreman. T. F. 
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simple enough. The four pages are 
mimeographed, folder-bound. To bring 


reading, the illustrations which follow 
should prove helpful. Copies were made 


out the impact of what a foreman may 
be faced with in reading as contrasted 
with what he has to know of that same 


up for all the foremen. They accom- 
pany the foremen to every labor rela- 
tions training meeting. 


Sample Paragraphs from the 
“Original” and the “Schematic” Agreements 


III. Union Security 


(a) Any employee who is a member in good standing of the Union two (2) 
weeks after the execution of this agreement, and any employee who becomes a 
member thereafter shall, as a condition of employment, remain a member in good 
standing of the Union for the duration of this agreement. The Union shall, as 
promptly as possible, deliver to the Employer a notarized list of its members in 
good standing as of two (2) weeks following the execution of this agreement. 
The term “good standing” shall, for the purpose of this article, mean that the 
employee has not been delinquent in tendering the periodic dues uniformly re- 
quired as a condition of retaining membership in the Union. Any dispute as to 
whether an employee is or has ceased to be a member in good standing shall 
be handled through the grievance procedure. 


(b) Whenever an employee shall voluntarily so request in writing, the Em- 
ployer will deduct from his pay the dues payable by him to the Union and 
shall pay them to the Union. Such requests shall be irrevocable for not more 
than one (1) year from the dates of their execution or until the date of 
termination of this agreement, whichever occurs sooner. All requests for dues 
deduction shall specify the amount to be deducted, and the times or dates upon 
which payments are to be made to the Union. The form of these requests shall 
be subject to the approval of the Employer. 


Ill. Schematic 





The Company maintains an open shop. However, employees who join the 
Union, must, as a condition of employment, remain members in good stand- 
ing of the Union for the duration of this agreement. 











XV. Settlement of Disputes 


(a) Any and all disputes and controversies arising under or in connection with 
the terms or provisions of this agreement, or in connection with or relating to 
the application or interpretation of any of the terms or provisions hereof shall 
be subject to the grievance procedure hereinafter set forth. 


(b) If an employee or one of a group of employees has a grievance he may 
present it in the first instance to the foreman of the department involved, or 
he may at his option discuss it first with the appropriate department com- 
mitteeman and present it to the foreman together with the department commit- 
teeman. All such grievances shall be taken up within ten (10) working days 
from the time that they originate. The foreman shall decide the grievance 
submitted to him as promptly as possible but in no more than two (2) work- 
ing days. If a satisfactory settlement is not reached, the next step may be taken. 


(c) If the grievance is not adjusted by the foreman, the Department Com- 
mitteeman and a member of the Grievance Committee shall, within two (2) 
working days after the foreman’s decision, present the grievance in writing 
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to the superintendent of the plant, who may call in the foreman involved. If 
the grievance is not so presented it shall be deemed settled. The superin- 


tendent shall decide the grievance submitted to him within two (2) working 
days. 


(d) If a grievance is not satisfactorily adjusted by the superindendent as pro- 
vided in subparagraph (c) it shall be taken up by the Grievance Committee 
of the Union with representatives of the Employer. Scheduled meetings between 
the Grievance Committee of the Union and the representatives of the Employer 
shall be held regularly every two (2) weeks, except as otherwise mutually 
agreed to in writing; provided, however, that emergency meetings may be 
called on not less than two (2) days’ notice in writing. If a grievance is not 
taken up at the first scheduled meeting, following the date of the decision at 
the second step, it shall be considered settled. Grievances submitted at such 
meetings shall be decided in writing within one (1) week. 


(e) All disputes arising out of or relating to this agreement or the breach 
thereof, other than individual grievances of employees or groups of employees, 


shall be taken up in the first instance at the first above-mentioned scheduled 
meeting thereafter. 


(f) If a grievance or other controversy is not satisfactorily adjusted at a sched- 
uled meeting, as provided in subparagraph (d) it shall be taken up within one 
(1) week thereafter between a representative of the International Union and the 
Chairman of the Grievance Committee and a representative or representatives 


of the Employer. If it is not so taken up the grievance shall be considered 
settled. 


(g) If a grievance or other controversy is not satisfactorily adjusted as pro- 
vided in subparagraph (f) it may be submitted to arbitration before an im- 
partial arbitrator, at the election of either party, as follows: 


1. Within thirty (30) days from the meeting at which the controversy 
has failed to be satisfactorily adjusted, the party electing to arbitrate 
shall give written notice to the other party setting forth specifically 
the nature of the dispute to be arbitrated. 


Within ten (10) days from the receipt by the other party of such 
notice, it may serve on the first party its statement of the matter to be 
arbitrated, and, within the same ten (10) days, both parties shall 
attempt to select a mutually satisfactory arbitrator from a list obtained 
from the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. If they are 
unable to agree on an arbitrator, the latter shall be designated by the 
Director of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 


The arbitrator shall not have the power to add to or subtract from or 
modify any of the terms of this agreement or any agreement sup- 
plemental hereto, nor to pass upon any controvery arising from any 
demand of the Union to increase any wage rates prevailing at the time 
(it being understood that this limitation does not apply to grievances 
involving the question whether individual employees are receiving a 
proper rate within existing rate ranges). The decision of the arbitrator 
shall be final and binding and shall conclusively determine the subject 
of the arbitration. 


Each party shall bear its own expenses with respect to the preparation 
and presentation of a matter to the arbitrator, and both parties shall 
bear equally the expenses of the arbitration proper, including the fee, 
if any, of the arbitrator. 


(h) Nothing in this article shall prevent any individual employee or group 
of employees from presenting grievances to the Employer and having such 
grievances adjusted without the intervention of the Union, provided that such 
adjustment is not inconsistent with the terms of this agreement. The Employer 
agrees that in such cases the Union will be given an opportunity to be present 
at the adjustment of the grievance. An aggrieved employee shall have the 
right to be present at all discussions of his grievance. 
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XV. Schematic 





The grievance procedure specifies that an employee with a grievance: 


A. Presents the grievance to his foreman verbally, with or without his 
department committeeman. 


B. When not adjusted satisfactorily at step “a” within 2 days, the grievance 
is resubmitted in writing to the foreman by the district committeeman, 
receiving the foreman’s written decision within 2 working days from the 
time the grievance was presented to him. 


’. Within another 2 working days, if the grievance has not been satis{ac- 
torily adjusted, the statement of grievance may be submitted for con- 
sideration and possible settlement to the superintendent who will render 
his decision within 2 working days from the time of his receipt of the 
grievance form. 


D. If the grievance is not satisfactorily adjusted at the superintendent step, 
it shall be taken up by the Grievance Committee of the Union with repre- 
sentatives of the Employer. 


E. If a grievance or other controversy is not satisfactorily adjusted in step 
“d”, it may be submitted to arbitration before an impartial arbitra:or 





at the election of either the Union or the Employer. 








D. Discipline 


Any approach to the subject of Disci- 
pline must certainly conform to what 
most qualified people consider an equi- 
table arrangement or relationship be- 


tween employer and employee. The 
company did not try to produce any- 
thing new on this subject, since the 
management considers disciplinary prac- 
tices to fall into the classifications of 
“good” or “bad,” regardless of date of 
origin, rather than the categories “old” 
or “new.” 


As a comment of import at this point, 
it should be established that the subject 
of “the concept of discipline,” and its 
proper application, is the core around 
which sound labor relations operates. 
This position becomes more significant 
when it is realized that the organiza- 
tion’s disciplinary arrangement is and 
has been a bilateral one, defining and 
recognizing the rights of the employee 
as well as those of the employer. Unless 


this aspect of our labor relations train- 
ing program is fully appreciated, there 
might be the feeling that the subject of 
Discipline plays too large a role in the 
make-up of the training sequence. 


At least a dozen formal conferences 
have been held during the specified 
period on the concept of Discipline. 
Each session has underlined the “re- 
sponsibility of management” theme. 
Each session has established a clear un- 
derstanding of the positions assumed 
by both employer and employee in the 
disciplinary relationship. No effort was 
made to conceal any interpretations 
from anyone involved. The approach, 
via conference charts, was open, sin- 
cere, and meaningful all the way 
through. 


In essence, the company’s approach 
in this unit centered around the charted 
statements presented on page 209, which 
represented the discussion base in all 
meetings on the subject. 
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CHARTED STATEMENTS FOR DISCUSSIONS ON DISCIPLINE 


Discipline is the establishment and maintenance of that relationship con- 
ducive to efficiency. 


Such a form of conduct is no more than that understanding which is to 
be expected from any major-minor relationship whereby two parties expect 
to live and to work together. 


Efficiency is not a term indicating any undue hardship to be imposed 
on either party included in the disciplinary relationship, but rather a state 
of fair accomplishment necessitated by the nature of the business. 


Such a relationship asks that the employee: (1) get to work on time; 
(2) do a fair day’s work; (3) respect his supervisor; (4) obey and carry 


out orders properly; (5) cooperate with others; (6) maintain general 
good conduct. 


Obviously, too, management has a prime responsibility in fulfilling its part 
of the two-way bargain—that of assuming the initiative in fairly adminis- 


tering those steps necessary to insure the most equitable action for all 
concerned. 


. To appreciate the proper concept of Discipline, it must be established that 
Discipline is not a prerogative, right, or privilege, but, a responsib.lity of | 
each member of the management team. 


. Thus, when management yields this responsibility, it is failing in its job 
of management. 


Furthermore, a management which considers Discipline as a responsibility, 
and properly applies such Discipline, need have no fear of the review- 
ability of its disciplinary actions. 


The sanction of anticipated “review” is welcomed by a management which 
has fairly considered the rights of its employees. 


In assisting itself to apply Discipline properly, management gives con- 
sideration to shop regulations, which are those commonly known and 
accepted guide lines or “ground rules” that help bring about a proper 
employer-employee relationship. 


Management accepts full responsibility for administering Discipline. A 
member of management may: (1) assess penalties; (2) consult his super- 
visor concerning anticipated action; (3) suspend; (4) discharge. 


Such various actions which might be taken in the maintenance of proper 


disciplinary conduct are, of course, subject to fair and practical limitations 
of application. 


Chart 


Chart 


Management, to expedite the settlement of unadjusted local grievances 
in employer-employee relationships, is perfectly willing to submit griev- 
ances to an arbitrator and is willing to abide by his decision. 

Chart 


Discharge is resorted to when the proper invocation of penalties for shop 
tule infraction does not do a job of “correction.” 


Chart 


Discipline is corrective, not punitive in nature, designed to help steer an 
employee along those lines of conduct of interest and benefit to all 
concerned. 


Chart 


After “discharge” there is no other opportunity to correct the erring 
employee. Nevertheless, the act preserves the standards of relationsh'p re- 
quired, having a constructive impact on attending employees, a forewarned 
conclusion to corrective action for the one released. 


Discharge may only result from serious, sufficient, and substantiated cause. 
It is a serious action, controlled by such things as: (1) exhaustion of all 


corrective means available; (2) acceptance of the fact that other forms 
of disciplinary action are inadvisable. 
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Chart 18. The operating supervisor who must effect a discharge is primarily con- 
cerned at that point with making it “stick.” The discharge will be effective 
if it is rendered on a timely basis in accordance with the fundamental 
dictates of “serious offense,” “sufficient error,” and “substantiated cause.” 


Chart 19. 


Management must recognize its responsibility for Discipline and apply 


such responsibility according to a pre-determined and rightfully accepted 


pattern. 


Though neither new nor original, a 
fair and firm approach is contained in 
the preceding charts. Already presented 
several times, the material will be re- 
ferred to frequently again, both in and 
out of formal sessions. 


E. Arbitration Case Studies 


Simulated role-playing was employed 
in the presentation of a selected arbi- 
tration case study. Though but two 
cases have gone to arbitration, their 
briefs, their decisions, became part of 
the pattern of the labor relations train- 
ing. The plant superintendent selected 
for study that case which contained les- 
sons for all to learn and which could be 
used advantageously in future applica- 
tion of the terms of the agreement. The 
presentation method followed an ar- 
rangement as indicated below: 


1. About two weeks before a formal 
meeting, the superintendent distributed 
reprints of the selected arbitration case 
to two foremen whose responsibility it 
was to “bone up” on a designated 
“side,” one studying the arbitration pre- 
sentation of the management, one study- 


ing the arbitration presentation of the 
union. 


The “union” and “management” used 
all available source material in build- 
ing up their respective presentations, 
employing not only the abbreviated 
comments of the arbitrator himself, but 
going back through all the original pa- 
perwork on the grievance, even con- 
tacting the individuals initially and di- 
rectly involved in the case. 


2. At the meeting on the specific ar- 


bitration case, the two foremen, previ- 
ously appointed and assigned by 
the superintendent, one to represent 
“union,” one to represent “manage- 
ment,” took over the job of re-enacting 
the grievance as originally conceived, 
and carried it through the various steps 
of the grievance machinery until “ar- 
bitration.” 

In this role-playing, the superintend- 
ent played himself. In actual procedure, 
he is employed, and, therefore, filled in 
at the appropriate time while the griev- 
ance was being processed through to 
“arbitration.” 

3. At the conclusion of the union- 
management presentation, the coordina- 
tor of the meeting asked the group to 
act as collective arbitrator, drawing 
down a group decision based on the 
merits of the case as presented by the 
two role-playing foremen. 

4. Group decision heard, the super- 
intendent, stepping out of character, 
and becoming to himself a “meeting ar- 
bitrator,” read the actual arbitrator’s 
decision to the group, giving the group 
an opportunity to compare its own con- 
clusions with that of the actual arbitra- 
tion award. 

5. The superintendent, again with 
the assistance of the coordinator, then 
utilized the opportunity of pointing up 
the significant statements of the arbi- 
trator that led to his decision, emphasiz- 
ing those pointers which the group 
could take advantage of in future and 
similar experiences of agreement ap- 
plication. 

To cover a case completely with this 
study plan required from two to three 
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meetings. Because the unappointed 
members of the group act as arbitra- 
tors, they employ the advantage of ask- 
ing numerous questions during the 
“union” and the “management” presen- 
tation, discuss the case as it develops, 
discuss their ultimate decision, discuss 
the final award as compared with their 
own, and discuss the “lessons” learned 
in the final decision. Two to three 
hours of single case presentation time is 
considered a minimum. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing five units comprise the 
over-all pattern of the labor relations 
training plan for operating supervision. 
Each unit can stand alone as a training 
medium, inasmuch as each unit is inde- 
pendent from the others, yet so related 
as to be able to be a coordinated part 
of the entire outline. 

Over a three-year period, the com- 
pany has employed all the units, basing 
its order of unit selection on that or- 
ganizational objective in labor relations 
currently in need of foreman training 
assistance. 





The use of unit B, the coordinated 
agreement questionnaire, and unit C, 
the schematic agreement, were found to 
be of particular value in supplementing 
the normal training job of forced read- 
ing, study of the disciplinary concept, 
and arbitration role-playing. These two 
units required a high degree of indi- 
vidual group participation in order to 
complete them. Such participation 
tended to insure the self-study and de- 
velopment always necessary if any train- 
ing plan is to be a successful one. 


In the future, the foreman group will 
continue to work with those units con- 
sidered timely and, therefore, effective. 
The superintendent will continue to de- 
termine the order of training units to be 
followed. All participants will con- 
tinue to regard labor relations training 
as a continuous process, realizing, as 
they do, that personnel development 
cannot be static, but requires constant 
attention if their labor relations re- 
sponsibilities are to be discharged ef- 
fectively and equitably. 


Extent of Sickness Benefits in Union Contracts 


AMONG MORE THAN 2,000 collective bargaining agreements recently analyzed by the 
U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, sickness or accident benefit 
clauses appeared in three out of every 10. Both the present extent and the growing 
trend toward the inclusion of such clauses are outlined in a new report entitled 
Sickness and Accident Benefits in Union Agreements. 

Of the 2,148 agreements analyzed, 678 carried provisions for non-occupational sick- 
ness and accident benefits. The costs of the necessary payments in four out of five 
of these contracts were to be borne entirely by the employer, whether under group 
insurance or some other type of plan. In most of the agreements detailing the 


amounts of benefit payments, individual payments were scaled to pay rates or weekly 
earnings, while the bulk of agreements calling for uniform payments, regardless of 
earnings, provided for payments of between $10 and $20 per week. 

urther details as to the duration of benefit payments, exceptions to eligibility 
and other provisions are to be found in the report, copies of which are obtainable 


free from the New York Regional Office of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 341 Ninth 
Avenue, New York 1, New York. 








What Was Wrong with 


My Suggestion? 


KENNETH F. SCHENKEL and DONALD G. PATERSON* 


Department of Psychology 
University of Minnesota 


Once again Dr. Flesch’s “readability yardstick” has taken the measure of manage- 
ment communications (this time, of a group of typical letters in reply to employee 
suggestions), and found them lacking—in clarity, simplicity, and human interest. 
This article provides helpful recommendations for improving the tone and read- 
ability of suggestion letters—recommendations which can be applied to other types 


of messages as well. 


“WHAT DID THEY SAY was wrong with 
my suggestion? They put down a lot 
of words here, but I'll be switched if I 
know what was really the matter with 
my idea!” Is this what your employees 
say when they get suggestion-rejection 
letters? We hope not. 

All too often, it seems, the rejection 


letter sent in response to a suggestion 
is beyond the reading ability of the 
employee who submitted the idea. The 


reason is easily discovered. Someone 
with either a college education or its 
equivalent does the writing. The letter 
is written in a style befitting that level 
of ability. But who must read it? The 
man at the lathe, or the one with the 
acetylene torch, or the girl on the as- 
sembly line. Each one who gets a 
rejection letter is keenly interested in its 
message. Not, however, to the extent 
of translating the letter with a diction- 
ary, or reading it a second and third 
time to dig out the meaning buried in 
long-winded sentences. 

* Mr. Schenkel is a graduate student in personnel 
psychology who analyzed suggestion-rejection let- 
ters obtained through the Twin City Branch of 
the National Association of Suggestion Systems. 
Mr. Paterson Professor of Psychology and 
member of the staff of the Industrial Relations 
Center who directed the study and presented the 


results at the 1950 annual meeting of the Twin 
City Branch in Minneapolis. 
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The purpose of these letters is to 
cushion the disappointment of an unfav- 
orable decision. They are meant, also, 
to encourage further suggestions. Two 
aspects of these rejection letters, then, 
must be considered—structure and con- 
tent. 

For a recent Twin City branch con- 
ference of the National Association of 
Suggestion Systems, an appraisal was 
made of several randomly-selected re- 
jection letters from the files of member 
companies. These were analyzed in 
detail by means of Rudolf Flesch’s 
“readability yardstick,”* which gives 
two measures of the material. One is 
the Reading Ease, which yields a quan- 
titative statement of structural difficulty 
based on sentence length and “jaw- 
breaker” words. The second is a meas- 
ure of Human Interest. This gives the 
degree of appeal based on the use of 
personal words and personal sentences. 


Analysis and Results 

The range of Reading Ease scores of 
the letters submitted was from 16.4 
(very difficult, typical of scientific jour- 
1 The technique and its application, which are not 


at all difficult, may be found in Flesch’s Art of 


Readable Writing. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1949 
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nals, and easily understood only by col- 
lege-trained employees) to 73.7 (fairly 
easy, typical of “slick” fiction, and eas- 
ily understood by employees with a 
seventh-or eighth-grade ability—about 
75 per cent of U. S. adults). The aver- 
age Reading Ease score was 51.9. This 
is bordering on difficult writing, which 
is typical of academic prose at a level 
higher than such quality magazines as 
Harper’s (average Reading Ease = 
52.5; average Human Interest = 32.7), 
and easily understood only by em- 
ployees who are high school graduates 
or who have had some college training. 
According to Flesch, only about 24 per 
cent of U. S. adults are capable of 


understanding writing at this level of 
difficulty. 


Findings Broken Down 


The distribution of the difficulty 
measurements of these letters by cate- 
gory is as follows: 


Reading Ease 
Very Difficult 
Difficult 
Fairly Difficult 
Standard 
Fairly Easy 
Easy 
Very Easy 


( 0-30): 

(30-50) : 
(50-60): § 

mw (60-70) : 

(70-80) : 

woowaeee (80-90) : 

ee (90-100) : 
The content of the 15 letters was also 
analyzed by means of the Human In- 
terest formula. The range of Human 
Interest scores was from 16.5 (mildly 
interesting, and typical of trade jour- 
nals) to 58.2 (highly interesting, as the 
New Yorker is found to be). The aver- 
age Human Interest score was 33.9, 
which is comparable to Reader’s Digest. 
This is not bad for general reading, but 
it is to be borne in mind that these 
are personal letters which score no 
higher than the articles in an imper- 
sonal periodical. The actual placing of 
the letters, by category, is as follows: 
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Human Interest 

LT a nMOS 

Mildly Interesting (10-20): 4 

Interesting . Scenic ccentan aR 

Highly Interesting (40-60) : 5 

Dramatic (60-100) : 0 

It is not claimed that these are repre- 
sentative of all suggestion-rejection let- 
ters that are written in the United 
States. However, since they reflect the 
work of various firms, they may pre- 
sent a truer picture than we would like 
to think. 





An Illustration 


As a concrete example of what was 
found, here is an excerpt from one of 
the rejection letters. The employee had 
suggested a “car pool.” The rejection 
letter itself, was a page and a half long 
and all in the same vein: 


In the case of this particular proposal, 
there are so many adverse factors involved 
that the idea is not, we regret to inform 
you, recommended. 


To properly institute such a procedure 
would require a full-time staff, with the 
company assuming full respons bility for 
the proper administration of the plan. The 
company is engaged in the meat packing 
business. It maintains a fleet of trucks, re- 
pair garages, etc., for the purpose of trans- 
porting our meat products to the dealers, 
who in turn purvey the products to the 
consumer public. This is properly a vital 
part of the meat packing business. The 
adoption of your proposal would involve 
entering the transportation field, where, 
generally speaking, the company has no 
business to be. It would be extremely dif- 
ficult to show a logical relationship be- 
tween the meat packing business and the 
general passenger transportation business, 
which it would be necessary to do in order 
to obtain proper authorization from the 
State Railroad & Warehouse Commisc<ion 
permitting our entry into the carrier field. 


That was a letter directed to a watch- 
man. The following is offered as an 
example of how the same information 
might have been given to the man: 

Unfortunately, your suggestion for a car 
pool doesn’t seem workable. It brings up 


many problems. First, our company would 
have to be responsible for the operation of 
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your plan. We would need a full-time 
staff, proper insurance, and so on. Second, 
the State Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission would not permit us to enter the 
transportation field. A third drawback is 
one we all remember. You may recall that 
we started something like this during the 
war. It didn’t work out because of the 
changes and differences in quitting times. 

Added to that was the number of quits. 

We think people would be less willing to 

fit into the plan now, too. Today we have 

more tires, autos and gas. 

The “Flesch count” on the first one 
is a Reading Ease of 36.1 which is diffi- 
cult, and a Human Interest of 16.0, or 
mildly interesting. The writers believe 
the re-written letter has not lost any- 
thing vital, yet the scores on the second 
version are a Reading Ease of 75.7, or 
fairly easy, and a Human Interest of 
45.2, or highly interesting. 


A Further Consideration 


There is one other aspect of content 
to be considered. This has not yet, to 
our knowledge, been quantified or ap- 
proached with a formula. It must be 
appraised more or less subjectively, but 
this should not lead to its neglect. This 
aspect is what may be called the tone 
of the letter. You can ask yourself how 
you would like to have a rejection let- 
ter worded which is addressed to you. 
Does it have an air of “This is in 
answer to your stupid suggestion?” Sev- 
eral of those studied here seemed to 
reflect that attitude. One company (it 
has since switched to interviews) mime- 
ographed a sheet containing all sugges- 
tions received during each month. Sev- 
eral of their evaluations were: “This is 
no suggestion.” 

Rejection letters must have a friendly 
tone. The man whose suggestion of 
today seems a little absurd may later 
come up with an idea that will save a 
thousand dollars a year. His enthusiasm 
for offering suggestions must be main- 
tained. 

Another content consideration is that 
of using technical language. Here, too, 


judgment plays a part. One of the re- 
jection letters inspected involved elec- 
trical circuits in air craft. The Flesch 
formula Reading Ease score was indi- 
cative of rather difficult material. In 
such situations, technical language must 
be used but then even more than usual 
attention should be given to simplified 
language. Furthermore, there is no rea- 
son why the Human Interest formula 
should yield a poor score in such a 
case. 


Conclusions 


The hard-to-understand writing found 
in rejection letters may lead to serious 
results. It may endanger the life of a 
suggestion system itself. Many com- 
panies would look upon such a loss with 
regret. Some evidence in regard to 
the value of suggestion systems may be 
seen in the January, 1947 issue of 
Fortune Magazine. The article entitled 
“Pandora’s Suggestion Box” gives a 
quick survey of the value of suggestion 
systems to the recent war effort. Such 
reports are to be found frequently in 
various periodicals, 

Figures from the Educational Office 
of the Department of the Interior for 
1938 showed that only 52 per cent of 
the population are at or above the edu- 
cational level of eighth-grade graduates. 
In the light of this figure you may view 
these two interpretations: First, the 
obvious one, that of the remaining 48 
per cent, many are below the average 
of eight-grade reading ability. Second, 
employees in the unskilled and semi- 
skilled classes of work are drawn largely 
from this remaining 48 per cent. There- 
fore, if you desire to communicate sat- 
isfactorily with all your employees, the 
Reading Ease score should be over 70. 
Employees with a seventh- or eighth- 
grade educational ability can read 
material with a readability score of 
from 61 to 70. Flesch advises, how- 
ever, that one should write at one level 
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below that indicated for a given type 
of audience. Just remember that long 
words and long sentences are hard to 
read. 

In the Human Interest area of the 
problem, there is also room for im- 
provement. You can do this by increas- 
ing the use of personal pronouns, words 
with natural gender, such as John, 
brother, etc., and personal sentences, 
which are spoken sentences, questions, 


sentences directly addressed to the 
reader, exclamations, etc., as suggested 
by Flesch in his writings. 

To achieve this appropriate level of 
writing, it has been wisely suggested by 
experts in this field that it is essential 
to know and to have the feeling of the 
intended reader. Only then can rejec- 
tion letters or other communications 
be written in an unstilted fashion ex- 
pressly for your particular audience. 


Research Findings in the Field of 
Supervisory and Executive Selection 


MILTON M. MANDELL 


Chief, Administrative and Management Testing 


U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


RESEARCH IN THE FIELD of supervisory 
and executive selection, conducted by 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission and 
other groups, has thus far yielded im- 
portant results which should prove of 
substantial practical value in improving 
industry’s selection methods. A sum- 
mary of these findings to date is pre- 
sented below. 


1. Good results in both supervisory 
and executive selection have been ob- 
tained through the use of a Personnel 
Analysis Test which measures the abil- 
ity of the candidate to appraise the 
weak and strong points of those being 
supervised. Studies of life insurance 
companies and the Air Force, and our 
own studies, indicate that this ability is 
a fundamental one for supervisory and 
administrative success. 


2. Studies by a large mail-order 
house and by a university professor and 
two studies of our own indicate con- 


sistently that a high level of interest in 
theoretical and abstract matters is re- 
lated to success as an executive. These 
results are based on the use of the All- 
port-Vernon Study of Values. 

3. The administrative judgment test, 
which has been used in five of our 
studies and which measures understand- 
ing of the problems of large organiza- 
tions, has furnished highly consistent 
and significant results. In two inde- 


pendent studies, practically everyone 


scoring high in the test was rated high 
in job performance. This test is now 
being used on a wide scale in the Fed- 
eral Government for the selection of 
both junior executives and higher-level 
executives. 


4. The group oral performance test, 
which is a modification of a test used 
by OSS and the British Army, seems to 
be, on the tentative evidence available, 
a fundamental part of the selection proc- 
ess for executive positions because it 


Summary of an address before the American Psychological Association. 
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measures the ability of the candidate in 
the group situation, which is so basic 
to modern executive work. This type of 
test is now in wide use throughout the 
world for military, industrial, and gov- 
ernmental selection purposes. Valida- 
tion work is needed for this test, but 
the practical results obtained from it in 
England and in the United States indi- 
cate tentatively that it is making an 
important contribution to executive 
selection. 


5. Because of the great complexity 
of the issues with which an executive 
must deal, it would seem likely that 
there is no upper limit to the intelli- 
gence requirements of a true executive 
position. In other words, it is reason- 
able to expect, and tentative data indi- 
cate, that there is no such thing as hav- 
ing too much intelligence to be qualified 
for an executive position. 

6. Results obtained with the super- 
visory attitudes test indicate that the 
good supervisor has a wholesome re- 
spect for people, that is, he does not 
tend to be over-critical nor, on the 
other hand, does he tend to have the 
opinion that all people are perfect. 

7. The good supervisor has a high 
level of interest and aptitude for the 
work that he supervises. The clerical 
supervisor should have interest in cler- 
ical work and have a high level of apti- 
ture for it; similarly, a supervisor of 
engineers should have a high level of 


aptitude for engineering and interest in 
it. This does not mean that the good 
supervisor has to be the most skilled em- 
ployee, but in terms of aptitudes and 
interests he should rank at least in the 
upper half, and perhaps in the upper 
third, among those being supervised. 

8. A test of supervisory judgment 
which measures understanding of inter- 
personal problems and the personnel re- 
sponsibilities of supervisors furnishes 
relatively consistent results. One study 
in a large shipyard indicated, for ex- 
ample, that there were six chances in 
seven that a person scoring 75 per cent 
or better on the supervisory judgment 
test would be a successful supervisor 
while, for those receiving scores of less 
than 50 per cent, there was only one 
chance out of eight that they would be 
successful supervisors. 


9. Supervisory ‘jobs seem to vary 
considerably in terms of the personal 
characteristics required for success. 
This means that a careful job analysis 
of each supervisory job is needed in 
order to insure the most successful 
selection process. 


10. Evaluations of supervisory per- 
formance for research purposes should 
be based on the opinions both of the 
superiors of the supervisors and of their 
subordinates, because studies have indi- 
cated that the ratings of supervisors 
may differ markedly, depending on who 
is doing the rating. 





“‘Leadership in Supervision”’ 


A Program of Supervisory Training 


C. M. FESLER 
Chief, Training Division 


Personnel Relations and Training Service 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Ultimate responsibility for personnel management rests with the operating super- 


My ” 
visor, 


according to the stated policy of the Veterans Administration. As a means 


of implementing this policy, VA has developed the excellent program of supervisory 
training which is described here in detail with salient quotations from the con- 


ference leaders’ outline. 


“WHAT MAKES a man or a woman a 
leader? Untold volumes have been writ- 
ten in an effort to answer this question. 
Much of this material consists in simply 
listing the qualities of a leader—‘He 
must be honest, imaginative, sincere, 
virtuous, etc.” Instead of attempting 
merely to compile another list of attri- 
butes which a leader should possess, the 
Veterans Administration decided to de- 
vote some time to considering “what su- 
pervisors could do to stimulate better 
performance among their employees.” 
Accordingly, a training course consist- 
ing of a series of four two-hour confer- 
ences was planned for supervisors to as- 
sist them in handling human relations 
problems on the job. The conferences 
were prepared to meet problems known 
to exist in the Veterans Administration 
and to appeal to people who objected to 
“packaged” training programs. The 
series was titled “Leadership in Super- 
vision.” 


ag Note: The program described in this article was develo 


in 1947 by Ray H. Coffman, 


who was at that time a member of the Division's staff and - 
Development Officer, Division of Personnel Management, Federal Security Agency.—C. 


An outline of the four conferences 


follows: 


Session I: THe Supervisor AS A LEADER 
A. Principles of organization. 
B. Developing the capacity for leadership. 
C. Characteristics of a good supervisor. 


Session II: Mortivatinc EMPLOYEES 

A. Satisfying employee needs for 
1. Recognition 
2. Security 
3. Belonging 
4. Development 

B. Dealing with problems arising where 
these needs have not been met. 


Session III: 
ADJUSTMENT 
A. Getting new employees started right. 
B. Dealing with common problems of job 

adjustment, such as: 

1. Employees who seem to lose interest 
in their work. 

2. Old-line employees who resist 
changes in work procedures. 

3. Employees of minority groups. 


So_vinc ProsBLems oF Jos 


Session IV: Disciptine anp GRIEVANCES 
A. Maintaining a well-disciplined organi- 
zation. 
B. Forms of corrective discipline; when 
and how to apply them. 
C. Handling complaints and grievances. 


ped in the VA Training Division 
p gpeseatiy Staff 
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The Conference Leader's Guide 


Detailed outlines of the sessions are 
assembled in a Leader’s 
Guide, compleie with foreword, table of 
contents, and the 
Also, each session outline con- 
tains an explanation ol the purpose of 
the discussion, materials required for 
the session, together with the detailed 
outline. 


Conference 


bibliography for 


* 
series. 


Wide margins and plenty of 
space are provided in the format to en- 
courage annotations by individual con- 
ference leaders. 

conference leaders 
point out that “it is intended that these 
sessions will be ‘controlled’ or ‘directed’ 
conferences. 


Instructions to 


By a controlled conference 
is meant a guided discussion with pre- 
determined objectives. The supervisors 
participating in these conferences have 
considerable latitude, however, in deter- 
mining how these objectives are to be 
reached. A controlled conference does 
mean a conference in which the 
leader does all the thinking for the 
group.” 

Although each of the sessions is 
spelled out in considerable detail, the 
leader is given much more freedom and 
help in guiding the discussion than is 
usually the case in conferences of this 
type. “Key questions are provided in a 


not 


logical sequence together with ‘probable 
answers to be developed or given.’ If 
the kev questions fail to elicit responses 
similar to those under ‘probable ans- 


wers. the conference leader may em- 


ploy any one of a number of techniques 
to bring out the desired information. He 
may ask supplementary questions: he 
may ask for illustrations of the points 
given; he may pursue the implications 


of the answers given; or he may sug- 


Leader's 
l Ibmited 
ye available to fill requests 
{ Personnel Revuests 
on will be held until the 


revised edition of the Conference 
1 early . 195) A 
w t 
iy r to publicat 
ation date 


gest answers which have been developed 
in other groups.” 

Numerous notes in the session out- 
lines suggest techniques and methods to 
assist the conference leader to recognize 
and develop adaptations of the “proba- 
ble answers.” These notes include 
sources of supplementary material, in- 
structions for use of visual aids, and 
references to handouts and VA policies. 
In some cases, notes suggest that “re- 
marks might be similar to” material 
which may be either quoted or para- 
phrased by the leader, and in other in- 
stances exnlain why it is advisable to 
stick closer o ihe language presented in 
the Guide. 

These conference outlines are easily 
adapted io meet the needs of local VA 
offices. Conference leaders are encour- 
aged to edit sessions in the light of 
training which supervisors are known to 
have received and to meet other local 
conditions. For example, where there is 
little or no hiring of new employees at 
a station. the Guide encourages consid- 
eration of ihe material on job adjust- 
ments from the point of view of organi- 
zational changes, reduction in force and 
other internal shifts rather than empha- 
sis on orientation of new employees. It 
is suggested that local case material may 
be substituted for that in the conference 
leader's guide, providing it illustrates 
the same principle and is sufficiently dis- 


guised so as not to embarrass anyone. 


Four Principles of Organization 


Four case studies are used to illus- 
trate “principles of organization which 
govern authorily and responsibility of 
supervisors.” The leader sets the stage 
by either quoting or paraphrasing this 
statement: 

1. The absence of a clear understanding 
of a supervisor’s authority and respon- 
sibility frequently causes difficulties in 
an organization. Let us consider four 





situations in which supervisors violated 
good principles of organization. Through 
a discussion of these cases, perhaps we 
can determine some guides to help us 
in our relationships with our superiors 
and our employees. 

Note: In giving the following situa- 
tions use the supervisory tri- 
angle on the biackboard to 
identify the people involved in 
each case. If the conference 
leader puts each case on a 
separate 3” by 5’ card, he can 
remain at the blackboard 
throughout this discussion 
without referring to his guide.” 

As each case is presented. the leader 
asks the group the question about it 
which will bring out the answer re- 
quired to illustrate the point of the case. 
For instance, Situation I: 


Supervisor A is directed by Supervisor I 
to do a certain piece of work. He assigns 
three employees to do the job. When it’s 
completed, they are to give it to his secre- 
tary who will forward it to Supervisor I. 
Several day later Supervisor A is called 
in by Supervisor | and informed that this 
work is umsalisfactory. Supervisor A 
claimed he was nol to blame. He said he 
had assigned the job to three of his em- 
ployees and that they must have fallen 
down on the job. 
Question: Do you agree with Supervisor 
A’s contention that he was not to blame? 
Note: Encourage the group to discuss 
this situation. Obtain agreement 
that Supervisor A could not 
shirk his responsibility for the 
guality of the work which left 
his unit. Then write the follow- 
ing principle on the blackboard: 
Final responsibility for 


cannot be 
delegated. 


results 


Other cases illustrate three more prin- 
ciples of organization which govern au- 
thority and 


visors: 


responsibility of super- 


Responsibility should not be divided and 
must be fixed clearly. 


Lines of authority should not, he violated, 
except in emergencies. : 


Responsibility must be accompanied by 
sufficient au hority. 


In discussion of these principles, the 
point is repeatedly brought out that su- 
pervisors are responsible for the work 
performed by their employees. 
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Five Goals for any Supervisor 
“Understanding organizational princi- 
ples is only part of the knowledge 
needed by supervisors. Equally, if not 
more, important is an understanding of 
how to deal with people.” Thus the con- 
ference leader takes the group into dis- 
cussion of “!he Supervisor's Job Is One 
of Leadership.” After he presents the 
idea that supervisors are supposed to 
“eet resulis through people,” he pro- 
poses that the consider 
“What a supervisor can do to stimulate 
better performance 


plovees.” He 


conference 
among his em- 
the second 
handout: “Improving your Capacity for 
Leadership.” This presents five goals for 
any supervisor who desires to improve 
his ability to lead: 


distributes 


1. Develop your employees’ confidence in 
you; 
Develop your employees’ confidence in 
themselves; 
Stimulate your employees’ 
their jobs; 
Treat your employees as individuals; 
Strive to improve your own ability as 
a supervisor. 

Sufficient room is allowed in the 


handout under each of the five headings 
for each conferee to write down two or 


interest in 


three wavs to accomplish the stated ob- 
jective. When he distributes the hand- 
oul, the leader points out: 


This is not a definitive list. There may 
be more than five goals, but certainly 
these five goals are among the most 
important, 

No doubt, we 
ou own unis 
plover 


are all doing things in 
which help our em- 
develop confidence in us. For 
keeping our promises. But, 
some of us have thought of cer- 
tain actions which have not occurred 
to the rest of us. Let’s take about 
five minutes to jot down two or three 
under each of the five 
Then we'll pool the ideas 
of the whole group. 
Nove: Give the group not more than 
five minutes to make a few 
notes. It is not intended that 
each individual will make an 
exhaustive list. 


All right, suppose we consolidate our 
suggestions. 


examp! 


may 


suggestions 


headings 
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1) Question: What suggestions do you 
have for building your employees’ 
confidence in you, their supervisor? 

Note: Keep a record of the 
points under each head- 
ing for summary purposes. 
Suggest to the group that 
they may wish to make 
additional notes on their 
sheets. 

Probable answers to be developed or given: 

a) Know your job. 

b) Back up your employees in “tight 
spots.” 

c) Accept the blame for an employee's 
error when the fault is really yours, 
e.g., inadequate explanation of as- 
signment, poor instructions, etc. 
Keep your promises. 

Avoid the appearance of favoritism. 

Note: Obtain illustrations from the 
group for the less obvious 
answers. Also note that the 
answers to this question and 
the three following ques- 
tions are closely related. The 
same responses may be given 
to more than one question. 
Don’t insist that the group 
accept the arrangement of 
answers suggested here. 


The other goals are discussed in the 
same manner, including: 


5) Question: What can you do to improve 
your skill as a supervisor? 

a) One way to develop yourself is 

to subject yourself to careful 
study. Take a personal inventory. 
What am I doing which encour- 
ages my employees to do better 
work? What am I doing which 
discourages my employees from 
doing better work? 
Here are copies of a self-analysis 
sheet which was developed by a 
group of supervisors for rating 
their own performance. 

Note: Pass out a copy ‘How- 
Do I Rate as a Super- 
visor?’* to each member 
of the group. Suggest 
that the handout be 
kept in a binder for fu- 
ture reference. 


Employee Attitudes Toward Supervisors 
Another method sometimes used by 
supervisors to help them improve their 


* The material in this handout appears in Section 
VI of The Supervisor's Management Guide, 
American Management Association, 1950, page 
165, under title of “How Well Do You Super- 


vise?” 


own ability to supervise is to have em- 
ployees rate them as supervisors. Such 
an experiment was conducted a few 
years ago in the VA. Employees were 
asked to rate their supervisors (without 
identifying either themselves or their 
supervisors) on nine supervisory prac- 
tices. Results of this experiment are de- 
scribed in another handout: “Employee 
Attitudes Toward Specific Supervisory 
Practices.” Discussion of these results 
brings out that certain specific supervi- 
sory practices have been identified as 
being closely associated with job satis- 
faction. Among these are (a) patience; 
(b) willingness to consider suggestions; 
(c) letting employees know what kind of 
a job they are doing; (d) giving credit; 
(e) giving clear and explicit instruc- 
tions. 


Other and much more exhaustive re- 
search presently being reported seems 
to establish beyond much question the 
relationships between job satisfaction, 


competent supervision, and production 
on the job. 


Why Do People Work? 


“Motivating Employees” is the topic 
of the second conference. In the state- 
ment of purpose at the beginning of the 
outline of the second session (for the 
information of the leader only, not to 
be quoted or paraphrased to the group) 
three goals are set: 


1) To consider the basic needs (wants 
and desires) which most employees try 
to satisfy, in part at least, through their 
work; 


To show what the supervisor can do 
to satisfy these wants in the job situa- 
tion; 

To consider what the supervisor can 
do when these basic wants are not sat- 


isfied and employees become emotion- 
ally upset. 


Four cases are presented to illustrate 
four basic wants and desires of em- 





ployees: (1) recognition; (2) security; 
(3) belonging; (4) development. Each 
case is accompanied by questions and 
points to be developed. The employee 
needs are written on the blackboard as 
they are discussed and agreed upon. 
After all four have been discussed and 
written down, the leader summarizes 
briefly the group’s contributions under 
each heading. Then he asks the group 
for a specific illustration of supervisory 
action that has helped satisfy each of 
the four needs, in turn. The Guide pre- 
sents examples to be cited if no satis- 
factory case is offered by the group. 

After illustrations of each case have 
been presented, more and specific ques- 
tions are raised, i.e., What can super- 
visors do to give prestige and meaning 
to routine jobs? What are some other 
ways (in addition to the case already 
developed) in which a supervisor can 
provide his employees opportunities for 
development? The answers suggested by 
the outline are in terms of VA situations 
and in keeping with VA policies, rules, 
and regulations and with the tenets and 
principles of sound management. 

Summary of this discussion of the 
wants and needs of employees includes 
distribution of a handout titled “Satis- 
fying Basic Needs of Employees on the 
Job,” which is a listing of possible 
methods of taking care of or doing 
something about each of the four needs. 
The conference reviews the list to: (1) 
check the items discussed; (2) note the 
items listed which have not been dis- 
cussed; and (3) add suggestions made 
by the group and not listed on the hand- 
out. The handout is compared with the 
- summary on the blackboard, and the 
conferees see that the handout is really 
a summary of their own discussion. 


Solving Problems of Job Adjustment 


Session Three discusses the impor- 
tance of getting new employees started 
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right and the supervisor’s responsibili- 
ties in the induction and training of new 
employees. Methods are also presented 
and discussed for dealing with em- 
ployees who require special adjustment 
to job situations, such as: 
1. Employees who seem to lose inter- 
est in their work; 
. Older employees who resist change; 


. Youthful employees with little work 
experience; 


. Employees from minority groups; 
and 


- 


5. Handicapped employees. 

The part of supervisors in the induc- 
tion and training of new employees and 
the special adjustment and readjustment 
required for employees who appear to 
have lost interest in their work are 
treated at some length, while the use of 
material presented for consideration in 
the other areas of special job adjust- 
ment is in less detail and its use is left 
up to the leader and the conferees ac- 
cording to need. 


Get Employees Started Right 
In the VA the responsibility for 


orienting new employees is shared by 
the personnel office and the supervisor. 
The Conference Leader’s Guide outlines 
both parts of the process: induction and 
group orientation into such matters as 
Civil Service rules and regulations, VA 
personnel policies, community facilities, 
etc., by the personnel office; and the 
role of the supervisor in getting the em- 
ployee started right on the job—what 
preparation is necessary, how the super- 
visor should tie his plans into what has 
already been done and into actually 
training the employee on the job. 
Training employees on the job is pre- 
sented entirely in terms of the principles 
of Job Instruction Training as devel- 
oped by TWI and adapted in Civil Serv- 
ice by various agencies. The VA em- 
phasizes informal presentation of these 
principles by the line officials and dem- 
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onstration of them by example in actual 
job situations by higher level supervi- 
sors. “Leadership in Supervision” as- 
sumes that supervisors are familiar with 
these principles and the techniques for 
putting them to work on the job. 

The original Conjerence Leader’s 
Guide revised—to make it 
usable by line officials without benefit of 
formal institule training and to bring 
the material up to date. It is in this sec- 
tion of Session Three dealing with “Spe- 
cial Problems of Job Adjustment” that 


most of the latter revision is taking 
place. 


is being 


Originally, considerable space 
was devoted to the special problems in 
connection with the transition of return- 
ing World War II veterans from mili- 
tary to civilian life. This material is 
being replaced by a quite detailed dis- 
cussion of symptoms, possible causes, 
and some suggested remedies for appar- 
ent loss of interest in the job. 


What Causes Loss of Interest? 


Loss or lack of interest by the em- 
ployee in his work is often ascribed to 
the routine or repetitive or monotonous 
nature of the job. The outline of the 
conference brings out that while this 
may be partly the cause, it is almost 
never the entire cause. Other factors, 
circumstances, and conditions usually at 
least contribute to if not entirely cause 
these reactions. Such factors as poor 


selection of employees, over-staffing, 


over-specialization, oulside 
fatigue, health 


other 


influences, 
any or all of these and 


causes may 


help to make em- 
ployees appear bored. Some of the con- 
ditions Session II 


contribute to the effect. 


discussed in often 

As the discussion develops and some 
possible methods of correcting these 
symptoms and_ the which 


may be causing them are advanced by 


conditions 


the leader and the group, it begins to 
become obvious that most of the sug- 


gested remedies are matters the group 
has already agreed upon as being prin- 
ciples of sound management and com- 
petent supervision. Previously the prin- 
ciples were presented and illustrated by 
one set of conditions and facts; here 
another set of facts and conditions illus- 
trate the efficacy of the same principles 
in different situations. The more ob- 
vious this is to the conferees, the better 
the effect. 


Discipline by Cooperation 


Obtaining the willing cooperation of 
his employees is the supervisor’s pri- 
mary objective in maintaining disci- 
pline. Session Four of the Leadership 
in Supervision Conferences attempts to 
illustrate this point by examining sev- 
eral cases in which the supervisor failed 
in obtaining this objective. Conferees 
consider what they would do in’ each 
case to re-establish good discipline. It is 
made clear that there is no one perfect 
answer to the problems presented; but 
conferees are usually able to agree on 
one or more desirable actions for the 
supervisor to take. 

Caution is given the leader here that 
the group may relate similar cases which 
have occurred in their experience. There 
is a tendency to present “peculiar” or 
atypical problems. That is, cases may be 
presented where the employee’s _be- 
havior is definitely abnormal. Since 
such cases do not provide good ma- 
terial for discussion, it is suggested that 
they be taken up through regular chan- 
nels. The interested in 
cases within the scope of the conferees 
to do something about. 


conference is 


Corrective discipline is discussed— 
in terms of the VA “Standard Guide on 
Disciplinary Penalties” and VA au- 
thorized disciplinary actions. The im- 
portant aspect of this discussion is the 
role of the supervisor in these authorized 
procedures. Specific and correct actions 





are cited in the case presented which il- 
lustrates the application of VA Policy 
and Civil Service Rules and Regulations 
to a case of removal for cause. 


Complaints and Grievances 


“Along with authority to correct an 
employee, the supervisor has an obliga- 
tion to make every effort to adjust the 
employee’s complaints and grievances.” 

Before it moves into consideration of 
the handling of employee grievances, the 
conference agrees on a definition of a 
grievance. Two definitions are cited, 
one drawn from the group by the 
leader: 

A grievance is a feeling of dissatisfaction 

based on a real or imaginary injustice. 

(Whether the basis of the grievance is 

real or imaginary is not as important as 


the fact that the employee fee/s that he has 
a cause for complaint.) 


And one taken from VA Manual M5-4 
(Employee Complaints and Grievances) : 
As used in this manual, complaint and 
grievance mean an employee’s expressed 
feeling of dissatisfaction, oral or writien, 
with aspects of his employment, working 


conditions or work relationships which are 
outside his control. 


Typical causes of employee dissatis- 
faction are developed and written down. 
The role of the supervisor in handling 
the resulting grievances is presented and 
discussed in much the same fashion as 
in the TWI Job Relations Training ses- 
(1) 
Relax, (2) Be sympathetic, (3) Encour- 
age the employee to talk—don’t inter- 


sions around the following points: 
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rupt, (4) Don’t argue, (5) Assure him 
you will see what can be done, and (6) 
Express appreciation. 

There follow then questions and dis- 
cussion about what the supervisor should 
do after the employee has stated his 
grievance, particularly where the super- 
visor is unable to resolve the grievance 
immediately, i.e.: (1) Assemble all the 
facts; (2) decide on a course of action; 
(3) take action; and (4) check results. 


Training to Anticipate Problems 


“Leadership in Supervision” was de- 
veloped as a logical supplement to the 
training most VA supervisors had al- 
ready had. According to the Training 
Within Industry Foundation, all super- 
visors must have three basic skills, 
namely, skill in: (1) planning work, (2) 
instructing employees, and (3) han- 
dling people. Most supervisors in the VA 
had had some instruction in planning 
work (Work 


structing 


Simplification) and in- 
(Job Instruction 


Some supervisors had also 


emplovees 
Training). 
had some instruction in handling peo- 
ple (Job Relation Training). “Leader- 
ship in Supervision” is planned to as- 
sist supervisors in anticipating prob- 
lems which otherwise would require ap- 
plication of the five-step method ad- 
vocated in Job Relations Training. The 
conferences are designed io be broad 
in their application and searching in 
their approach. They are based upon 
the stated VA policy that “ultimate re- 


sponsibility for personnel management 


rests with the operating supervisor.” 








The Firm, Industrial Relations 


and Profits 


WwW. V. OWEN 
Purdue University 


Personnel policies and practices ultimately make their appearance for better or 
worse on the company’s profit-and-loss statement. As a matter of fact, they con- 
tinue to be one of the most flexible determinants of profitability in an economy in 
which other profit factors are becoming increasingly rigid. Here is a discussion 


of the economics of the personnel function which supports the conclusion that good 
personnel administration is good business. 


IT SEEMS THAT the “laws” of industrial 
economics abhor equality. A compara- 
tive study of the individual firms com- 
posing an industry will in all probability 
show very decided differences in profits, 
economic stability, and costs. These 
company differences measured in terms 
of accounting may be partially the re- 
sult of differences in physical equip- 
ment, location, historical background, 
degrees of monopolistic advantage, and 
availability of capital. The differences 
in physical equipment may be accounted 
for by patents. The costs of moving 
plants to more advantageous locations 
may very well be prohibitive. Historical 
backgrounds cannot be erased. Monopo- 
listic advantages of competitors are gen- 
erally maintained over long periods of 
time. To make a basic change in the 
capital structure of a firm is a major 
operation. 


If one accepts the contention that to 
improve the relative position of a firm 
in an industry by effecting changes in 
physical equipment, location, historical 
background, or monopolistic position is 
impossible, very costly, or subject to 
great risks, one looks about for other 
ways of improving the position of the 
firm. At a glance, it becomes obvious 
that labor relations and personnel pro- 
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vide rich fields for exploration. Better 
labor relations procedures and improved 
personnel techniques are not ordinarily 
protected by copyrights and can be had 
at nominal costs or even with no costs. 
The literature to be found in most li- 
braries covering labor relations and 
personnel is plentiful and of a high 
order. University and college divisions 
of labor relations and personnel stand 
ready to go to work on the specific labor 
problems of the firm with trained staffs 
of specialists. The opportunity for aca- 
demic-industry cooperative studies has 
scarcely been touched. Cooperative 
studies in this field have a great poten- 
tial value for both education and indus- 
try. College students who have had the 
experience of analyzing “live” labor re- 
lations situations are given not only 
some practical labor relations experi- 
ence but a chance to become acquainted 
with individual firms, possibly prospec- 
tive employers. 


A Prime Determinant of Profit Position 


It is generally agreed that much of 
the difference in success of the various 
firms in an industry can be traced to 
differences in management. To say that 
managerial differences account for, in a 
large measure, the differences in com- 
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pany success is to say that differences 
in personnel procedures play an im- 
portant part in a firm’s success because 
good management depends on sound 
personnel procedures. Sound personnel 
procedures and techniques of selection, 
motivation, and promotion will result 
in building a superior managerial team. 
Although it is very difficult to measure 
the costs of inferior management, it is 
generally accepted that the costs are 
high. A key officer who is inarticulate 
may cause the entire system of intra- 
firm and outside communications to 
break down. 

A vice president in charge of labor 
relations who because of poor training 
or for some other reason fails to under- 
stand the nature of labor relations may 
very well involve his firm in costly 
strikes or slowdowns. All management 
is engaged in processing two personnel 
relationships which might be called the 
“up” and the “down” relationships. The 
president of a firm must present his 
thinking to the board of directors (the 
up relationship), and to his vice presi- 
dents and other lower-level personnel 
(the down relationship). 

The selection, development, motiva- 
tion, and retention of personnel having 
the spark of creativeness is primarily 
a personnel problem. It may very well 
be that the nurturing of creativeness is 
not only the most delicate of all per- 
sonnel problems, but is the primary 
determinant of the profit position of 
any one firm in relation to other firms 
in a given industry. 

The economic fruits to be produced 
from improving methods of selection, 
promotion procedures, retirement plans, 
and morale are probably beyond all 
conceivable estimates. The phenomenal 
production records of World War 11 
can be at least partially accounted for 
in terms of morale. The prevention of 
one serious strike or the avoidance of a 
long layoff through better management 
are economies of no mean proportions. 
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A decline in accident rates is reflected 
in lower insurance rates. If each em- 
ployee of a firm employing 10,000 
would save an hour each week, because 
of improved morale, for 50 weeks, there 
would be a saving of 500,000 man- 
hours. Assuming a 40-hour week, this 
would mean an improved efficiency of 
only .025. The short mathematical 
statement is: 10,000 employees < 40- 
hour week X 50 weeks X .025 = 
500,000 hours saved. Assuming the 
average cost of a man-hour of work 
to be $.75 an annual saving of $375,000 
would be realized. Since “a penny saved 
is a penny made” it is interesting to 
observe that it would take a $5,000,000 
increase in sales assuming a profit rate 
of .075 of sales to earn $375,000, an 
amount equal to the savings from an 
improved efficiency of .025. 
To summarize, 
$5,000,000  .075 = $375,000 
(from a $5,000,000 increase in sales) 


500,000 hours X $.75 = $375,000 
(from .025 improvement in efficiency). 


Fruits of Personnel Research 


There are no legal restrictions on re- 
search in personnel and labor relations. 
Such research enjoys the utmost free- 
dom from charges of unfair or monopo- 
listic practices. It is difficult to under- 
stand why improved methods of deal- 
ing with human relations still must be 
sold to management. 

The greatest advantage to the indi- 
vidual firm of using certain personnel 
techniques is to be found in the short 
run. For example, selection techniques 
work to best advantage only as long as 
competitors use inferior techniques. Ef- 
fective selection methods should provide 
a firm with a superior labor force only 
as long as the same methods are not 
used by competitors. Theoretically, 
firms not using effective selection tech- 
niques would soon find themselves with 
a relatively inefficient labor force. 

In analyzing the shifting of costs and 
distribution of benefits incident to the 
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operation of a comprehensive human 
relations program, it seems appropriate 
to identify the various interests involved 
as the firm, the employee, the industry, 
and the national economy. Instead of 
constructing a detailed flow chart of 
costs and benefits, this presentation 
suggests some of the incidence of costs 
and the probable distribution of bene- 
fits. To trace specifically the cost and 
benefit effects would be similar to trac- 
ing a lost sheep from the stale tracks 
left by the flock. 

Our hypothetical savings of $375,000 
from an improved efficient of .025 of 
10,000 employees might go entirely to 
increased wages, to increased profits, or 
to the customers in the form of lower 
prices. Or, the savings may be dis- 
tributed in varying proportions to any 
two or all three of the interested parties 
(labor, management. customers). Since 
wages and profits are subject to taxes, 
while lower prices are not ordinarily 


subject to taxes, the government may 


benefit from wage and/or profit in- 
creases but not from price decreases; 
unless one might argue that with an 
elastic demand, more goods will be 
sold and therefore a sales tax will pro- 
duce more returns to the government, 
though the increased volume of sales 
will be at least partially offset by lower 
unit prices. The relative bargaining 
positions of labor, management, and 
customers will help to determine the 
distribution pattern of the savings. A 
firm interested in doing its best in 
checking inflation would be inclined to 
pass the savings on to the consumer in 
the form of lower prices. 

The tendency of management in the 
past to give priority to the more ma- 
terial affairs of business is quite under- 
standable when one considers that: 

1. Materials, machines and _ buildings 


must first be acquired before employees 
are hired. 

The material elements of business can 
be counted and measured in accepted 
mathematical teriiis. 


Many of the measuring techniques used 
in personnel and labor relations are new 
and need validation. 


Human behavior is more or less un- 
predictable; raw materials stay put, 
while employees may or may not stay 
put. 


There may very well be a scarcity of 
trained personnel in the field of per- 
sonne! and labor relations. 

Those employers who are personnel- 
minded should discover very substantial 
economies from: 

1. Overcoming employee fear of job 

changes by insuring employees against 
the risk of being forced to accept a 


lower job status or of facing unemploy- 
ment. 


Training and educational programs as 
related to the capacities of the employ- 
ees and changing job requirements. 
Building programs for better selection, 
promotion, transfer, and retirement. 
The setting up of attitude measuring 
techniques to be used as a guide to 
making changes in personne! and labor 
relations policies and procedures. 
Studies of accidents, labor turnover and 
absenteeism for the purpose of pro- 
viding information to be used in re- 
ducing accident rates, labor turnover, 
and absenteeism. 


Setting up wage systems that are re- 
garded by employees as fair and equit- 


able. 


A Job for a “Personnel Artist” 


which the author 
hoped to express in this article is re- 
inforced by Mr. Eugene Holman as fol- 
lows: “Corporations are not merely 
aggregations of materials and machines. 
More importantly, they are people.”* 
Again in the same address Mr. Holman 
states, “Ways must be found to give 
the individual worker, at every rank, a 
sense of accomplishment, a feeling of 
personal worth, a realization of the true 
importance of his effort to the broad 
scheme.” 


The viewpoint 


Personnel techniques, important as 


they are, are nevertheless only measur- 
ing tools used for diagnosing and an- 


idress by Eugene Holman President, Stand- 


Oi! Company (New Jersey) at Rensselaer 
technic Institute, Troy, New York, October 
1949, 





alyzing the various phases of relation- 
ships between human beings and rela- 
tionships of human beings to jobs. It 
would be possible for a firm to be 
staffed with well-trained personnel and 
with labor relations specialists equipped 
with all the measuring devices available 
and yet to be unable to produce “a good 
place to work.” A good place to work 
can be measured only in terms of em- 
ployee opinion. To create an ideal 
working place is the job for an artist. 
The personnel and labor relations artist 
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fashions a mosaic out of attitudes, 
physical and economic security, human 
intelligence and understanding, good 
humor, good food, good light, faith, 
good will, good air, proper tools, con- 
genial fellow workers, supervisors and 
top management, pride, dignity, and a 
host of other factors, physical and 
metaphysical. 

The person with industrial relations 
talent can create unheard of values in 
terms of human satisfaction, public re- 
lations, and economic goods. 


Technique of Teaching Wage and 


Salary Administration 
JOHN E. BURNS* 


Students of wage and salary administration who are trained under the plan de- 
scribed here “learn by doing,” and so translate what might otherwise be academic 
principles into practical experience. This program and the plan discussed in the 
following article (“Getting Industry into the Classroom”) point up the value of 


using actual or hypothetical case material as a training aid, whether in industry 
or on the campus. 


WAGE AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION, 
which encompasses within its ambit 
job evaluation, wage and salary sur- 
veys, and wage and salary incentives, 
can be successfully taught only by in- 
structors who have had practical in- 
dustrial experience in this field. 

The above statement is at times 
made by members of the staff of busi- 
ness administration and 
departments of various 
universities. 


management 
colleges and 
Perhaps the statement is 
true. perhaps false, we do noi presume 
to say, but we should noi overlook 
the fact that neither proficiency in 
the subject matter nor experience in 
the field of itself makes one a compe- 
tent li is obvious 


instrucior. however! 


* Assistant Professor of Manageme: l ‘ Un 


Consultants; Member of the Illinois Bar. 


versity; 


that actual business experience in the 
area of wage and salary administra- 
tion is more valuable than previous 
business experience would be in teach- 
ing other subjects, such as English, 
economics, sociology, or history. Also, 
it is generally conceded that students 
prefer to take their training in pro- 
fessional courses from instructors who 
not only have had the requisite aca- 
demic education but who also have had 
practical, realistic backgrounds. But 
such is not always possible in all edu- 
cational institutions; moreover, we 
should noi lose sight of the fact that 
specialized wage and adminis- 
tralion as a function iiself is relatively 
new in the majority of business con- 


salary 
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cerns, and courses in wage and salary 
administration, job evaluation, and 
wage and salary incentives are an even 
more recent innovation in the universi- 
ties. 

At De Paul University, we have de- 
veloped an approach and technique in 
teaching an integrated job evaluation, 
wage and salary survey, and wage and 
salary incentive course which we feel 
is the most effective procedure, regard- 
less of whether or not the instructor 
has had practical experience in the 
field. The procedure devised is simple, 
yet it enables the student to apply the 
course contents to actual situations, 
while at the same time it makes the 
subject matter more understandable, 
dynamic, and stimulating for him. 


Theory and practice go together. 
Briefly, this is the way the course is 
conducted: After two class sessions de- 
voted to an explanation of the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act and its effect 
or lack of effect on various types of 
jobs, the first four or five weeks are 


spent on an orientation to job evalua- 
tion, its historical background, types 
of job evaluation or job grading plans 
and their characteristics. At this point, 
the student begins to study actual jobs 
and to acquire some skill in the writ- 
ing of job descriptions, while we con- 
tinue with a comparison of the various 
types of job grading plans and the 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
types as well as of individual specific 
plans. 

Next, the student determines what 
job in business he will evaluate for a 
job evaluation term project. This re- 
quires contacting business concerns, 
such as manufacturing plants, insur- 
ance companies, service businesses and 
department stores, studying an actual 
job, and preparing a complete job 
analysis, job description and job speci- 
fication—all of which phases are then 
thoroughly studied by the student while 
the term project is under way. The 
job grading plan which the students 
use in the evaluation is selected by 
vote of the class, acting as a committee. 
It is always a plan which appears in 
a textbook and the same is true of the 


job analysis form, because in this way 
we can be reasonably certain not only 
that every student will have a copy of 
the plan and analysis form but that 
he will take a more personal interest 
in the various job evaluation plans 
since he will have to justify his vote 
in the selection. Occasionally, how- 
ever, to facilitate the job analysis, a 
copy of a job analysis form which we 
have devised is furnished after it is 
modified to fit the particular job grad- 
ing plan selected. 

We always endeavor, if possible, to 
see that the class selects one of the 
better point rating plans because, for 
many reasons which will not be set 
forth here, we consider the weighted 
point rating plans the best of the vari- 
ous types of job evaluation plans. Tak- 
ing the maximum number of points in 
the selected grading plan, the class 
arbitrarily establishes 10 job grades, 
which is the optimum number of 
grades for most conditions, and deter- 
mines the appropriate point range per 
grade using an arithmetic progression. 

The job evaluation project is due 
approximately the ninth or tenth week, 
and as soon as it is turned in, the wage 
survey project part of the course is 
started. The actual jobs the students 
have evaluated are considered to be 
jobs in De Paulinc, a progressive, ficti- 
tious company. Different class sections 
are considered as departments in De 
Paulinc. Wage and salary survey data, 
such as job title, number of people on 
the job, actual rates and job grades, 
are then extracted from the job evalua- 
tion project of each student, and a 
wage and salary survey for the com- 
pany is worked out as a group project. 
In passing, it might be well to mention 
here that in determining the wage and 
salary trend lines of best fit for the 
data, the algebraic method of averages 
for the straight-line equation is used. 
Numerous comparisons of results using 
the complex law of least squares and 
the simple method of averages have 
indicated that the latter method is suf- 
ficiently accurate for most practical 
purposes. The method of averages is 
used not only for this reason, however, 
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but rather because generally at least 
half the students have not had statistics 
at the time they take the course and 
the actual computations required are 
much simpler and more readily under- 
stood. : 

The instructor then furnishes the 
students with community or area wage 
and salary data, usually obtained from 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and the wage and salary trend lines 
of best fit for the area data are com- 
puted by the students in conference 
groups as they were for De Paulinc. 
Subsequently the students individually 
put the data for the company and the 
area in appropriate form and prepare 
the necessary charts and tables. They 
then determine the wage and salary 
policy for De Paulinc, taking into con- 
sideration fringe issues, e.g., vacation, 
pensions, holidays, and sick payments, 
and economic factors, e.g., cost of liv- 
ing indices, changes in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, and the status of 
the business cycle. A written analysis 
of the company’s current wage and 
salary picture in comparison with that 
of the area is prepared. Decisions are 
then made by the individual student 


Getting Industry into 


WILLIAM G. 


University of Notre Dame 


PHILP 


A MOST EFFECTIVE WAY to give the 
student of Personnel Management a 
clear insight into the practical aspects 
of the personnel function in industry 
is to put him in actual contact with in- 
dustry itself. To implement such a 
teaching approach at the University of 
Notre Dame, and also at the University 
of Oklahoma, the author has employed 
the direct mail survey. This method has 
permitted the students to draw from a 
direct pipeline of information from the 
personnel departments of about 300 
companies of all types and sizes. The 
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and the requisite steps taken to effectu- 
ate the student-recommended wage and 
salary policy. This is reflected, of 
course, in new charts, tables, wage and 
salary schedules, and written analyses 
supporting the student's judgment. 
These are all made available to the 
class conference groups and vote of 
the students determines which will be 
adopted as De Paulinc policy. 

By this time, the twelfth or thirteenth 
week of the term has arrived and the 
remainder of the semester is spent 
studying the various wage and salary 
incentive plans, such as differential 
time wages, straight piece rate, piece 
rate with guarantee, and the several 
premium and bonus plans. Finally, 
with the students acting as a commit- 
tee, the most appropriate wage and 
salary plan is selected for De Pauline 
after a thorough discussion of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the wage 
and salary plans and De Pauline policy. 
Conducting the course in this manner, 
we feel, synthesizes and makes realistic 
what otherwise might be separate slices 
of unrelated specialized knowledge 
without any particular significance to 
students. 


the Classroom 


first-hand contact with industry thus ef- 
fected has aroused the keen interest of 
the students because it provides them a 
realistic picture of the practical work- 
ings of various personnel organizations. 


The Plan 


The plan works briefly as follows: 
At the beginning of the semester, each 
student sends out letters to several per- 
sonnel departments, requesting person- 
nel information to be used as the basis 
of a class report. By the time a sufficient 
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number of returns are in, the students 
have accomplished enough basic text 
readings and supplementary case prob- 
lems to enable them to start processing 
their material and working it up into 
report form. These reports are then 
presented and discussed in class. Basi- 
cally, the bulk of the course amounts to 
a sort of “personnel workshop.” 


The Response 


The cooperation of the personnel de- 
partments contacted was highly en- 
couraging. A great deal of material was 
received, supplemented, in many _in- 
stances, by detailed letters that sought 
to acquaint the student fully with the 
character and function of each item. 
Practically all respondents thanked the 
students for their interest and volun- 
teered further help if required. Material 
received included several elaborate 
supervisors’ manuals; employee hand- 
books—some almost as complete as a 
textbook; testing programs; union con- 
tracts; plant newspapers and maga- 
zines; training programs; job descrip- 
tions and evaluations; wage and salary 
information; organization charts; 
nual reports; safety programs: sugges- 
tion systems; attitude surveys; benefit 
programs; 


an- 


miscellaneous personnel 
forms: and many other special booklets 
and pamphlets. This huge fund of in- 
formation afforded the student an op- 
portunity to understand and report com- 
petently on any item referred to in his 
basic textbook. 


Classwork Involved 


In preparing the reports, some stu- 
dents concentrated on labor agreements; 
others worked on safety or training 
programs; several made comparative 
studies of various aspects of the per- 
sonnel function among the different 
companies from which they had re- 


ceived information. Organization 
charts, manuals, employee publications, 
and other materials were used to il- 
lustrate the reports. There was a good 
deal of exchanging of material among 
students after class. If a student had 
any questions concerning a particular 
company, one of his classmates could 
generally provide the answers. One stu- 
dent mimeographed his report and sent 
a copy to each of the 25 personnel di- 
rectors who had furnished him with in- 
formation. The personnel director of a 
large department store wrote another 
student as follows: “. .. now that you 
have finished your report, you will prob- 
ably want a little rest and relaxation, 
so I am sending you a Canasta set. 
Good luck! . . .” A number of the 
students received outright offers of jobs 
—offers which were of no small impor- 
tance to the seniors of 1950. At the end 
of the course, it was evident that the 
class had learned a great deal without 
having been burdened with hours of 
formal memorization and a stilted aca- 
demic approach. 


Conclusion 


The greatest single advantage of 
teaching Personnel Management by the 
method described lies in the direct, per- 
sonal contact it affords the student with 
those who have the actual responsibility 
for the personnel management function 
in industry. The student’s interest in 
the course is stimulated by this contact 
and by the company’s cooperation in his 
project. Moreover, the value of writing 
and presenting the formal report in 
class cannot be overemphasized, since 
this method insures that the students 
actually know the material covered by 
the course. Regardless of what field 
they wished to enter after graduation, 
all the author’s students agreed this 
course had broadened their perspective. 





A LABOR UNION DIRECTORY has just been published bv the Bureau of Labor Statistics. providin 
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data on international unions, officers, publications, conventions 
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25 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
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Studies conducted by the author in the field of accident prevention lead him to 
conclude here that safety work, with all its emphasis on rules, regulations, slogans, 
competitions, and other aids, too frequently neglects a most vital aspect of accident 
prevention—namely, the emotional state and day-to-day adjustment of the indi- 
vidual worker. This analysis of the emotional factor in accident prevention will 
comprise a section of Dr. Hersey’s forthcoming book, tentatively titled Better Fore- 
manship—Key to Profitable Management, to be published early in 1951 by 


Conover-Mast. 


THERE IS NO FUNCTION more important 
to employee efficiency and morale than 
the proper administration of a com- 
pany’s safety program. To the foreman 
it offers more than a challenge; it pro- 
vides an opportunity which is not 
equaled by any of his other duties and 
responsibilities. His administration of 
safety is both a “cooperative” and a 
“service” function. Some of the basic 
considerations, usually neglected but 
prerequisite to the successful working 
of the cooperative function, are the 
subject of much of this article. 


The service function of safety is one 
which needs little emphasis. Preventing 
an employee from losing an arm, an 
eye, or a leg, and realizing the suffer- 
ing the employee’s family is thus being 
spared gives even the most cold-blooded 
foreman an awareness of the value of 
safety work. 


The Subconscious Opposes Safety 


In view of the importance of safe 
work practices, it would seem that it 
should not be necessary to sell either 
foreman or employee on the technique 





of establishing them. The selling job 
has certainly become less difficult in re- 
cent years. Formerly not only was the 
emotional pattern of the ordinary work- 
er opposed to safety, but his mental at- 
titude was equally against it. The de- 
liberately safe worker was usually 
regarded as a weakling and a softy. 
The persistent practice of safety work 
has changed this attitude almost entire- 
ly, however. A survey which I recently 
conducted indicates that workers, de- 
pending, of course, on the company and 
department for which they work, usual- 
ly consider safety the third or fourth 
most important objective in their indus- 
trial environment and, at the same time, 
the one best achieved by many man- 
agements. 

If the workers are convinced of the 
importance of safety, why is it still 
frequently so hard to get them to co- 
operate day in and day out with a 
safety program? A certain amount of 
their failure to cooperate comes from 
man’s subconscious opposition to any- 
thing that restricts his freedom of ac- 
tion. It is similar in many ways to the 
reaction to the prohibition amendment. 
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When these restrictions are imposed 
continuously over a long period, work- 
ers often find them quite annoying. In 
fact, they may report that safety is the 
function best carried out by manage- 
ment and at the same time the most 
irritating. For example: On a certain 
division of a large railroad, the safety 
campaign had been very diligently and 
effectively pushed. Meetings had been 
held, campaigns instituted, committees 
of inspection and cooperation appoint- 
ed; each foreman had been made to 
explain every accident which occurred 
under his jurisdiction and to tell what 
he was doing to prevent a recurrence of 
that or a similar type of accident. The 
men who broke the safety rules were at 
first reprimanded and for the second 
offense given corrective discipline of 
some sort. The result was that accidents 
had dropped to a very low level, and 
no serious accident had occurred in 
that division for over a year. Both men 
and foreman, however, disliked the con- 
stant hammering into their ears of the 
necessity for safety and consistently 
careful and cautious work. The super- 
intendent gradually became aware of 
this situation and decided it would be 
good for the morale of the division if 
he relaxed somewhat the continuous 
campaign to achieve safe performance. 
Was the action of the superintendent 
wise? Within three weeks, two men 
were killed, another very seriously in- 
jured. Moreover, there was an astound- 
ing increase in the number of minor 
accidents. This increase in the acci- 
dent rate, of course, might have oc- 
curred anyway; but the superintendent 
felt that it was due to the relaxing of 
the safety campaign. He immediately 
called an enormous mass meeting of all 
the officers and men of the division 
who could be released from their other 
duties and explained to them what had 
happened as soon as the fight for 


safety had been relaxed. He pleaded 
with both foremen and men to remain 
always safety willing even if it went 
against some subconscious urge deep 
within them. Strict safety enforcement 
was resumed, and the accident rate 
soon dropped to its former low level. 

Rebellion against restricting influ- 
ences is not the only factor that makes 
workers accident-prone. There are other 
purely emotional factors, which are 
even more directly responsible for acci- 
dent causation. A knowledge of these 
and how they operate will enable the 
foreman and safety engineer to ad- 
minister the safety program more ef- 
fectively. 


“Low” Emotions— a Factor in Accidents 
The first factor which should be 


considered is that most accidents occur 
when workers are in a low emotional 
state, such as: worried, apprehensive, 


disgusted, peevish, etc. During the last 
23 years, | have studied very intensive- 
ly more than 200 workers in this coun- 
try and Europe. In each instance, the 
study involved daily observation, meas- 
urement, and questioning of each work- 
er for a period of four months to a 
year. Over a thousand cases have been 
studied less intensively. These workers 
were involved in over 800 accidents. 
Almost 60 per cent of the accidents oc- 
curred when the worker was in a 
worried, apprehensive, or other low 
emotional state. This fact becomes very 
diagnostic when we bring into the 
analysis the fact that the total group 
of workers was emotionally low slightly 
less than 20 per cent of the time." This 
shows that the number of accidents 
which occurred must have been unduly 
influenced by the emotional state of the 
individuals involved, or that the emo- 
tional state of the worker is a very 


1 The statistical analysis involved was supported 
by a grant from the Committee on Research of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
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good indicator of his possible accident- 
proneness at any particular time. 

A few illustrations will suffice: On 
visiting one plant, I saw a foreman find 
it necessary to point out two different 
safety hazards to the same worker with- 
in a period of only about 15 minutes. 
Questioning of the man revealed that 
he was deeply worried over his wife’s 
illness. A similar incident was observed 
in the case of another worker who 
proved to be worrying about his demo- 
tion and subsequent treatment at the 
hands of the “gang.” 

Another man had five accidents in six 
months, every accident taking place 
after seven o'clock in the evening. He 
worked from three to eleven. On in- 
vestigation, we found that he went to 
school in the morning and was getting 
no more than four hours’ sleep. He 
would be all right, however, until he 
had finished his supper in the evening. 
A sensible rearrangement of his out- 
side activities has made him a no-acci- 
dent worker for over two years. 

Home difficulties and plant worries 
are perhaps more often recognized as 
causes of accidents than lack of sleep 
and physical condition. These factors 
are, of course, important. It should be 
recognized, however, that worries often 
prevent the worker from sleeping 
properly. This is especially true in the 
case of home worries or sickness in the 
family which forces a worker to get up 
repeatedly during the night. Though 
lack of sleep may not noticeably affect 
a worker’s efficiency, it sometimes may 
cause him to doze or relax for a mo- 
ment at his machine. It is this brief 
moment of relaxation or dozing which 
may be the time a serious accident 
occurs. 


The Emotional Cycle as a Factor 
in Safety 


Another point of great importance in 
connection with the emotional life is 
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that all the male workers studied over 
long periods showed an “emotional 
cycle.”* This means that emotional tone 
varies not only from time to time dur- 
ing the day, but also exhibits longer 
recurrent fluctuations based on internal 
physiological functioning rather than 
external causes. This does not, mean 
that every person or even any person 
will suffer a severe case of the “blues” 
at regular intervals. It means rather 
that there will be a lowering of a per- 
son’s emotional resistance and his 
capacity for integration and response 
which may for any definite “low” 
merely mean that he is less happy than 
during the “highs” both preceding and 
following. How acute the depression 
experienced in the “low” may be, de- 
pends not only upon the internal con- 
dition of the person but also on his re- 
lation to his outer environment. These 
recurrent emotional fluctuations in the 
workers studied in America averaged 
about five weeks in length, though it 
varies with the individual. The cyclical 
emotional “low” can be expected to 
cover only about 10 per cent of the 
cycle, i.e.,. between 2 and 4 days in a 
35-day cycle. However, almost 40 per 
cent of all accidents took place during 
this 10 per cent of cyclical “lows.” 


The Effect of Too “High” Emotions 


If these “lows,” both incidental and 
periodic, render us less competent to 
do our work and at the same time in- 
crease our liability to accidents, is it 
not logical to assume that we should be 
more able to avoid accidents during 
the highs? It is true that a positive 
state of pleasant emotional satisfaction 
and good physical condition helps to 
reduce the liability to accidents, but 
when the elation and physical vigor be- 


* Hersey, Rexford, Workers’ Emotions in Shop 


and Home. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1932, pp. 338-373. 
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come too exuberant, accidents and their 
importance fade into insignificance in 
the elated worker’s mind. These mo- 
ments of high elation often make the 
most careful worker perform some 
thoughtless action which may cost him 
a finger or an eye. Roughly about 20 
per cent of the observed accidents in 
the United States occurred when the 
workers were in such a high state, 
though the workers were in such 
“highs” only 15 per cent of the time. 
This leaves only slightly more than 20 
per cent of the remaining accidents to 
be accounted for by the time the work- 
ers were neither abnormally “high” nor 
“low”, i.e., slightly more than 65 per 
cent of the total time. 

Another element which often enters 
into the worker’s behavior during such 
a mood of elation is the fact that his 
good feeling may stimulate him to pro- 
duce at his highest rate of speed. His 
concentration on output alone makes 
him less careful than he usually is. 
Without doubt, the worker who is so 
engrossed in himself, or in the actual 
operation which he is performing that 
he has no eye for anything else, will 
prove more likely to suffer from acci- 
dents than will the worker who takes 
time to consider where he is going, 
what may be under foot, or what safety 
rule governs that particular job. 
Whether the worker rushes himself, or 
the foreman drives him, the result is 
the same. The careful worker must 
either see to it that the conditions of 
his work are safe by pausing from time 
to time and devoting conscious atten- 
tion to all the details of his work, in- 
cluding safety, or else he must be able 
to work to a large extent in an auto- 
matic fashion and thus permit his 
conscious mind to take the need for 
safety precautions into consideration. 


To sum up, the primary factors 
which from the emotional standpoint 


tend to throw a monkey wrench into 
accident prevention work are: 


1. The conflict between judgment and a 
deep-rooied unwillingness to abide by 
restrictions. 


. The results of low physical and emo- 
tional vigor. 


. The contrasting influence of too high 
spirits. 

. The failure of semi-automatic function- 
ing on the job, often through lack of 
proper training. 

In other words, anything that inter- 
feres with the easy, smooth functioning 
of the individual may cause an accident 
and should be avoided or eliminated. 
What practical steps therefore should 
the foreman and safety engineer take 
to make the plant as safe as possible? 
In general, they must approach the 
problem with four different techniques 
in mind: (1) the individual approach; 
(2) the cooperative approach; (3) the 
collective approach; and (4) the pro- 
cedural approach. 


Space does not permit all these ap- 
proaches to be dealt with in this article.’ 
There are, however, definite means by 
which the foreman may mitigate the 
power of the workers’ emotions in acci- 
dent causation, particularly the emo- 
tional cycle. These techniques constitute 
a part of the individual approach. 


The results of my latest studies, de- 
voted to still another cycle—the “physi- 
cal cycle”’—indicate a further com- 
plexity of the human equation: that the 
physical vigor of the organism, like the 
emotions, rises and falls rhythmically 
but in a normal person not in phase 
with his emotional cycle. For the 
average length of the “physical cycle” 
in all the cases studied ran between 
six and seven weeks.‘ 


8 These are described in detail in “The Foreman 
as a Safety Engineer,” Mill & Factory, August 
1950. 


* For a study corroborating these findings, see: 
Weinland, James B., “Hersey Variability,” 
Personnel Journal, Vol. 25, No. 6, December, 
1946, pp. 211-215. 
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The times when the physical “lows” 
coincide with the “highs” of the emo- 
tional cycle are not, so it seems, danger 
points. The periods when the emotional 
“lows” and physical “lows” occur to- 
gether, however, are most dangerous. 
It was frequently a matter of luck that 
a serious accident did not occur at such 
times; for often the mental and physi- 
cal vigor of the individuals studied as 
measured by ability to add and power 
of hand grasp, would drop to 50 per 
cent of their average rate. It is fortu- 
nate that these periods of such great ac- 
cident-proneness occur only three or 
four times each year, i.e., when the 
“lows” of the five weeks emotional cycle 
and six-and-a-half weeks physical cycle 
coincide. The times when the “highs” 
of both cycles coincide are likewise, as 
indicated previously, danger spots, but 
they are not so dangerous as the double 
“lows.” 

There is no simple method of dis- 
covering these periods in workers. In 
fact, thus far the only sure method 1 
have found to discover even one’s own 
emotional cycle is to study oneself over 
a period of at least six months. 

The detection of the physical cycle 
involves an equally long period involv- 
ing daily determination of either one’s 
red cell count or muscular strength. The 
problem is further complicated by the 
fact previously noted that length of 
both types of cycle may vary with the 
individual. 


Taking the Individual Approach 


It is possible, however, for a super- 
visor to make excellent use of the cycle 
theory without necessarily determining 
it exactly in himself or his subordinates. 
Knowing how it works, he should be 
alert to observe how both he and those 
about him are reacting. Subordinates 
should be given a chance to indicate 
how they feel. The supervisor should 
watch himself to be sure he does not 


take his own “lows” out on others. He 
should be alert to detect small signs or 
slips which may indicate an employee 
is “not quite himself” today. Such an 
employee will usually have figured out 
some cause for his “low” and be glad 
of an opportunity to talk about it to 
his supervisor if the latter is a foreman- 
friend and not a foreman-boss. If the 
worker is emotionally disturbed, it does 
not matter whether he is in a cyclical 
low or is disturbed by an environmental 
situation, the effect on the company’s 
accident frequency rate will be the 
same. There are three things a super- 
visor can do to help such an employee: 
(a) Assist him to relieve his inner ten- 
sion by letting him tell of his trouble. 
(b) Watch him carefully and have the 
“lead” or safety committee man do the 
same. (c) Put him on the least danger- 
ous job available. If a supervisor is 
sincere in this policy, most of his 
subordinates will not try to impose on 
him; and group pressure will likely 
take care of the would-be malingerer. 

A running record should be kept on 
the whole department, indicating spe- 
cial consideration given any individual, 
violations of rules, near-accidents, 
minor-accidents, etc. It is important to 
remember that the near-accident should 
be investigated as well as tke accident. 


In correcting a worker, the super- 
visor should explain to him the reason 
behind a rule and demonstrate the cor- 
rect method rather than just make 
statements. Finally, the supervisor 
should never cover up accidents to 
make his departmental safety record 
look better. 


Conclusion 


The studies discussed in the foregoing 
paragraphs show that safety work—with 
its emphasis on rules, regulations, slo- 
gans, competitions, and other general 
and mechanical aids — too frequently 
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neglects a most vital aspect of accident 
prevention, namely, the emotional state 
and day-to-day adjustment of the indi- 
vidual worker. 

The better adjusted and interested the 
worker is in his “total environment,” 
both plant and home, the better able he 
is to control his “lows,” whether cycli- 
cally or environmentally caused. The 


maladjusted, disinterested employee is 
always likely to be an accident risk. 
However, even the best adjusted worker 
will likely have his times of crisis, which 
the foreman should be alert to detect 
and direct into harmless channels, if 
possible. Such an approach fosters a 
situation in which true employee-man- 


agement cooperation tends to thrive 
naturally. 


““‘Single Objective’ Safety 


E. E. MOORE 
Vice President, Industrial Relations 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 


As industry gains new insights into safety problems and accident-proneness, there 
is a growing tendency, says the author, to take a complacent view toward the 
inevitability of some accidents. While acknowledging the importance of recent 
findings, especially for their future implications, the author takes the practical 
attitude that industry must meantime consider every injury, however minor, as 
serious and preventable. He describes a highly effective safety program based on 





this philosophy. 


HOW OFTEN HAVE YOU HEARD the state- 
ment that industry has reached the ir- 
reducible minimum in accidents? How 
often have you heard the comment that 
industrial accidents are attributable to 
psychological factors and, therefore, in- 
dustry is confronted with problems 
beyond its control? How often have 
you heard it said that injuries are due 
to accident-prone individuals or that 
industry, except where mechanical im- 
provements might still be incorporated, 


will always have a certain percentage 
of accidents? 


It is the belief of Carnegie-Illinois 


Steel Corporation that if industry, as 
well as the public, continues to think 
along these lines or lean too heavily 
upon assumptions, little if any signi- 
ficant safety progress will be made in 
the years that lie ahead. 


A New Approach 


For this reason, the company in re- 
cent years inaugurated a new approach 
to the safety problem—an approach that 
resulted, during 1949 alone, in a 25 per 
cent improvement over the previous 
year’s safety experience. 

The backbone of this new objective 





approach to safety is a program en- 
titled “Single Objective Safety.” Basi- 
cally, it consists of attacking accident 
causes individually and avoiding gen- 
eralities through corrective action for 
each safety problem as it is encountered 
on the job. It had its beginnings in 
1947 when Carnegie-Illinois safety peo- 
ple observed that while the company’s 
frequency and severity ratings were well 
below the industry average, little im- 
provement had occurred in the over-all 
accident picture during the previous 
seven years. 

As a result of their findings, they 
began to look more critically and more 
analytically at the company’s safety 
progress. They cast aside tradition, pre- 
judice against innovations and any 
convictions they might have had with 
respect to accident prevention in the 
past. They were exploring, so to speak, 
for it was recognized that nothing 


should be left to chance. 


Spotlight on Minor Injuries 


Past approaches to safety were broken 
down into their component parts and 
analyzed. Safety statistics were com- 
pared against one another. Plant 
records and accident reports were stud- 
ied, and it was concluded initially that 
the stress previously applied to “acci- 
dent prevention” was not entirely ade- 
quate. A dominant single-purpose en- 
deavor, they reasoned, should be aimed 
not at the prevention of accidents as 
such, but to the elimination of all in- 
juries—each of which, except for the 
grace of Divine Providence, might well 
develop into a lost-time accident. 

It was further reasoned that emphasis 
on avoiding lost-time accidents appar- 
ently had lulled industry into a position 
of accepting, without much questioning, 
the erroneous idea that minor injuries 
become important only when they reach 
the status of lost-time accidents. 

Industrial experience showed that 
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these minor accidents constituted as 
much as 99 per cent of the accident pic- 
ture. Within the classification of minor 
accidents, few injuries were traceable 
to the improper design, maintenance 
and use of facilities or to the lack of— 
or failure to use—protective equipment. 
It was concluded, therefore, that the 
source of injury was an act, or series 
of acts, on the part of the individual 
and that knowledge of the act, when 
coupled with a method of classifying 
the information obtained from the 
plants, provided the first phase of a new 
approach to safety—the Single Objec- 
tive program. 


Four Basic Steps 


In essence, it involves four steps. The 
first is to get the facts and make a 
simple tabulation of the frequency of 
acts that are responsible for injury in 
each occupation involved. Those occu- 
pations which show the greatest fre- 
quency of accidents are then spotlighted 
as critical situations, and the act—or 
acts—responsible come into focus. Ob- 
jectives are singled out by studying the 
job on the job, and finally, a safe 
method of performing each of the acts 
is determined and corrective action 
begun. 


With the three essential facts—occu- 
pation, act involved and part of body 
injured—tabulated on what is called an 
“awareness chart,” the critical situations 
become individual targets or objectives 
—each of which can be hit one by one. 
After a safe method of performance is 
well-established on the job, a control 
chart, which is actually a running in- 
ventory of the acts involved on the basis 
of frequency, indicates when the objec- 
tive has been reached. 


Experience Under the New Program 


The installation of Single Objective 
Safety in the plants of Carnegie-Illinois 
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also revealed an important by-product 
of the program. Awareness charts in- 
dicated that a relatively few occupations 
account for a large percentage of in- 
juries. For instance, in one of our mills, 
only six of the 47 occupations in one 
area accounted for 73 per cent of the 
injuries occurring in that area. In an- 
other, five of the 13 occupations ac- 
counted for 77 per cent of the injuries. 
Examples such as these present striking 
proof that industrial safety efforts need 
not be aimless or without guideposts to 
show the way. 

Single Objective Safety has become 
an effective instrument in the company’s 
over-all safety effort. Present safety 
statistics indicate that definite progress 
has been made through careful adher- 
ence to the single objective technique 
and that more lies ahead. Recently, the 
General Superintendent of one of Car- 
negie-Illinois’ plants stated, “As a re- 


sult of the Single Objective program, 
our safety records for this plant give 


every indication of hitting a new low 
this year. The enthusiasm of our safety 
people over this new tool with which 
they can make specific and objective 
inquiry into the causes of accidents is 
understandably great.” 

Carnegie-Illinois will be pleased to 
forward copies of a booklet which the 
company has prepared on Single Objec- 
tive Safety to interested concerns or 
individuals. The program, of course, 
is not meant to be all-inclusive or adapt- 
able to the particular safety problems 
of every business, but it is believed that 
the manner in which it approaches the 
elimination of accidents makes possible 
an effective means of safety training. 
It is the company’s belief that through 
a sharing of safety experience and by 
the utilization of sound and effective 
safety programs, American industry can 
make positive safety progress and write 
another bright chapter in its already 
brilliant safety history. 


Significant Temporary Disability Insurance Data for 1949* 





THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 1949, the employment security agencies of California, New 
Jersey, and Rhode Island, and the Federal Railroad Retirement Board were paying 
benefits under laws providing cash wage-loss benefits to insured disabled workers. 
Operations of these laws are of particular interest to other states considering the 
problems of temporary disability insurance. 


These four temporary disability insurance laws covered an average of approxi- 
mately 5.3 million workers, about 16 per cent of all workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance in the country. Of this 5.3 million, about 1.6 million were California 
and New Jersey workers covered under private plans in lieu of the state plan. Since 
calendar-year data on private-plan claims and payments are not available, the ex- 
perience of these 1.6 million workers is not included in the following data. 

The 3.7 million workers covered by government plans filed claims for about 
418,000 spells of disability. They were paid $62.1 million for three million weeks of 
sickness. The average payment for a full week of sickness ranged from $20.57 in 
New Jersey, where the maximum was $22, to $23.39 in the railroad program, where 
the maximum was $25. 

The taxable wages covered by state plans and the railroad program amounted 
to $9,812 million. Benefits as a percentage of taxable wages ranged from 0.32 per 
cent in New Jersey to 1.07 per cent in Rhode Island. 


* As reported by the Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. Department of Labor. 
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To the Editor of PERSONNEL: 


The article by Paul and Faith Pigors 
in your July, 1950, issue, entitled “Let’s 
Talk Policy,” asserts that the word 
policy is often confused with other 
words; and cites three writers, two 
named and one anonymous, to prove 
this confusion. 


One would suppose thai such an 
accusation would be supported by cita- 
tion of dictionary definitions, but the 
authors do not find it necessary to re- 
port any except that of policy. Not 
wishing to be misled, I checked the 
dictionary definitions of the words said 
to be often confused with policy; and 
in view of my findings, I should recom- 
mend that other readers do likewise. 


Policy (as the authors state) is de- 
fined as “a settled course adopted and 
followed by a government, institution, 
body, or individual.” Who adopts and 
follows a policy scarcely seems im- 
portant to what it is; so can we cor- 
rectly say that the essence of the mean- 
ing is “a settled course adopted and 
followed” ? 


Also upon the authority of Webster, 
a plan is “the general word for a pro- 
posed method of action or procedure.” 
A rule is “a prescribed guide for con- 
duct, action, usage (as of words), etc.”, 
or, alternatively, a “uniform or estab- 
lished course; systematic method or 
practice.” An order is “a rule or regu- 
lation made by competent authority.” 
A precedent is “something done or said 
that may serve as an example to au- 
thorize or justify a subsequent act of 
the same or an analogous kind.” Prac- 
tice is “repeated or customary action.” 


To compare these meanings, one has 
to look a little further for the definition 
of the first definition. A course is “a 
series or succession of acts or prac- 


tices.” 


Now we have a common denomina- 
tor. Every one of these words means 


I orum 


a guide to an action or series of ac- 
tions. They are therefore all closely 
related. The following distinctions may, 
however, be remarked: 


Policy: settled, adopted, followed. 
Plan: proposed 

Rule: prescribed 

Order: same as rule 

Precedent: by analogy 

Practice: customary 


In other words, a policy is a settled 
guide to action—and it may (since it 
is not limited) be self-prescribed. A 
plan is a proposed guide, not an adopt- 
ed one. A rule is a guide prescribed by 
someone else. An order is the same as 
a rule. A precedent is a guide derived 
by analogy. Practice is a customary 
guide. These are not definitions. They 
are, rather, the distinctions shown by 
the dictionary among closely related 
words. 

Since they are so closely related, it is 
doubtful that the “indiscriminate inter- 
change” of these words is so confusing 
as the authors of the article seem to 
think, and even doubtful if the inter- 
change is undiscriminating. 

What the authors really want to do 
is to get their readers to use the word 
“policy” their way. They say, “a com- 
pany policy merely indicates the gen- 
eral direction. . . . It leaves scope . . . 
to exercise discretion, to use initiative, 
and to develop judgment . . . a policy 
has this special meaning.” (Emphasis 
supplied. ) 

Now this is one kind of policy, but 
it is not the definition of policy, nor is 
it discriminate as among policy and the 
other words. 

As every expository writer should 
know. there are two especial conditions 
attending the use of words: (1) A 
writer may stipulate a definition for 
the purpose of his writing. (2) If not 
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stipulated, a word is presumed to be 
used in its dictionary sense. 


The authors stipulate for the purpose 
of their article that policy shall mean 
personnel policy. They have this right; 
but they are inconsistent when they ac- 
cuse Helen Baker of confusion because, 
in the same way, she stipulates a mean- 
ing for the purpose of her study. 


They also give the dictionary defini- 
tion of policy. But then they say (with 
condescension?), “This _ definition 
comes close to the mark.” Close to 
what mark, it may be asked. It is 
like saying the standard for a pound, 
preserved by the Bureau of Standards, 
comes close to weighing a pound. Close 
to their idea of what the definition 
ought to be? If so, they ought to be 


forthright and propose a change in 
the definition, at least for the purposes 
of industry (or, it might be for the 
purposes of personnel administration) , 
and not try to pretend that the meaning 


is something it is not. 


In other words, the authors infringe 
the conditions by neither using the 
word in its dictionary sense nor stipu- 
lating a different meaning. They might 
have done the latter, but they have 
chosen to let their readers think that 
their idea of what the meaning ought 
to be is actually the true, inherent 
meaning of the word. People who 
presume to instruct others in the use 
of words should be under an especial 
obligation to observe the conditions 
attending upon the use of words. 


Anyone who has thought about the 
terminology applied to organization 
and administration must know that it 
sadly lacks certainty of meaning and 
uniformity of use. To that extent, the 
authors are right. But they do not im- 
prove the situation by their approach. 
And do they not unnecessarily ridicule 
authors who are probably more sinned 
against than sinning? 


Atvin Brown 
New York, N. Y. 
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